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BISHOP BEDELL 


By the kindness of Joshua Wilson, Esy., I : 
enabled to communicate Kennett’s 
net's Life of Bedell. 

After referring to the Tanner MS. 273., 
issufficiently described by Dr. 


um 
notes an Bur- 


which 
Cotton, Kennett 
proceeds : — 


* See of ceritaine Motives to Recu- 
sancy by W. Bedell, 8vo. pp. 61. w Ep. ded. to 
the right worshipfull my very good frien: Thomas 


Barker. MS. T(anner). 505.” 

He next makes two long extracts from — 

“ By Burnet 
Reflections made 
8vo. 1696,” pp. 68. 88, 

Some of the sentences are worth citing here ; 
the whole should be reprinted in any future edi- 
tion of Burnet’s Life of Bedell, or in any complete 
pry of the Censor ship in England. 


“He reproaches me for adding a Marginal Note to a 
part of Bp. Bedell’s Book, in w™ he treats of Swhjects 
resisting their Princes... ... When I writ Bishop Bedell’s 
Life, his Book against Wadsworth was found to be so 
well written, and was so much out of Print, that it was 
thought fit to reprint it, and bind it up with his Life. I 
could not but take notice of the Case of Subjects re- 
dating their Prince, fully stated and justified by him 
[pp. 445, 446.]; and that in a Book dedicated to King 
Charles the first, then Prince of Wales I thought 
myself bound to warn Mr. Chiswell of that Passage; he 
was much threatned at that time for having printed 
Julian, and he was afraid of raising a new Storm against 
himself. I told him, I would not suffer the Book to be 
printed, unless that Passage were printed in it. He 
shewed it to St Roger L’Estrange, who would not let it 
pass, till several words were scatter’d quite through it 
to give it an Air, as if Bedell had been only repeating 
the arguments of other Men. And yet even that did not 
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serve [the] turn. A marginal Note was to be added to 
the end of that Paragraph (in p. 446.), we" was framed 
Roger himself. . . All I could do was to get 
those words between Crotchets, so that the Reader by 
passing them over might have seen the thread of Bedell’s 
Discourse.” 

On the passage referred to (p. 445.), Kennett 
notes: “The words in crotchets were added by 
S* Roger Lestrange or his Order ;” and on the 
next page: “ this marg. Note was framed by S' 
Roger himself.” Neither Burnet nor* Kennett 
seem to have been aware that some copies of 
Burnet’s book (1685) were struck off before Sir 
Roger added his note.* I have an early copy 
which wants the note, and in which p. 446. begins 
thus: 

‘and inviolable, as was Sauls to David. Last 

ly, if the inraged Minister of a lawful Prince,’ 
In Kennett’s copy these two lines have been 
pushed back to p. 445., in order to allow room 
for the censor’s note to overflow its margin. 

The second extract from Burnet’s tract proves, 
if proof be needed, that his Life of Bedell can 
only be tolerated as a makeshift, and ought to be 


| superseded by the original memoirs, whose place 


in our libraries it has so long usurped. 

* He again reproaches me for the Life of Bishop Bedell. 
Mr. Fulman sent me Remarks on some parts of it, and I 
made no Answer; and these have fallen into the Author’s 
and he has printed them w' great triumph. I 
publisht that Life just when I went out of England. 
Mr. Fulman sent a Packet after me to Paris, for which 
I paid very dear. I had neither the conveniencies nor the 
inclination to answer it at that distance. Since I came 
into England a Copy of it was sent to me by him into 
whose hands Mr. Fulman’s Papers came, for he was then 
lead. I sent him a full Answer to them, to be printed 
or not, as he thought fit. He judged it better to let the 
matter sleep, and so returned all back to me again. 
will only say this for my part in that work. The whole 
Materials were prepared for me many years before | 
medled with them by an ancient and Reverend Clergy- 
man, Mr. Cloggy. I was apprehensive that some might 
take exceptions to my writing on that Argument, and so 
declined to do it for some years; but repeated Impor- 
tunity overcame me at last, so I undertook it: I had 
then separated myself from my Books, which I had be- 
stowed in a place where I knew they would be preserved 
safe for me: I upon that took no sort of care to examine 
the matter of those Py my I only put them in Form: | 
am not answerable for any mistakes that may be in the 
first Part of them, which my Author may have mis- 
remembred: So if any of these are wrong, they are 
another Man’s Errors, they are not mine.” 

On p. 1. of the Zife, Kennett has given two 
extracts from the Lambeth registers : 


“ Commissio Matthei Cant. Arépi Mgro Robto Weston, 
L 1. .D. Curiw Cant. Officiali a a ar dmitt¢ nd. Willumn Bedle 


The note is sufliciently curious to deserve a place at 
the foot of the page: “ This Px ‘assage above, is to be con- 
sidered as a Relation, not as the Author's Opinion: But 
yet for fear of taking it by the wrong Handle, the Reader 
is desired to take notice; That a Subject’s resisting his 
Prince in anv cause whatsoever, is Unlawful, and Im- 
pious,” 
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Notarié publicum in numerum Procuratorum generaliii 
ejusd. Curix. dat. xxviii. Octob. 1564. Reg. Parker. 250.” 

“ Ilenry Bedell Clerk Parson of St. Pancrase London. 
1566. ib. p. 260.” 

The next note is on ful. S 2 }, after “ The Con- 
tents" of the second part. 

“See the Memoirs of Mr. James Wadsworth (son of 
this James) a Jesuit that recanted, &c., giving an Ac- 
count of his Father’s Apostasy and his own Conversion of 
(sic) Popery much owing to y° Letters he found in his 
tather’s Study from Dr. Hall and Mr. Bedle. 4to. Lond. 
1670. penes me W.K.” 

At the end (p. 487.) Kennett, with business- 
like exactness, has noted the dates of his two 
perusals of the book : — 

* Lect. Mar. 22. 1706-7. 
Apr. 3. 1712.” 

On the ily-leaf at the end : — 

* Of the good endeavours of Bp. Bedell to convert the 
Native Irish by learning their Language, and translating 
the Scriptures into it, &c., there is a good (and in some 
points a fuller) Account given by Mr. Richardson in his 
Short History of the Attempts to Convert the Irish. 8*°. 
1712. p. 20.” 

The passage is long, and the book common, and 
therefore I need not transcribe it. 

I should add that the title-page bears Kennett’'s 
signature and most appropriate motto : — 

“ Wh. Kennett. 

Verba animi proferre, et vitam impendere vero.” 

I have met with the following materials for 
Bedell’s Life since I last wrote: a letter to Sir 
Robert Cotton in The Court and Times of Charles 
I.,.vol. i. p. 301. seg.; verses to Bedell from 
Bishop Hall (Works, ed. Peter Hall, xii. 329.) ; 
letter to him, from the same (ibid. vi. 143); on 
Bedell and Alablaster, see Add. MS. Brit. Mus. 
10,055. 

J. E.B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


\NNIVERSARY CEREMONIES OF THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE ROMAN CAPITOL. 

It was shown in former volumes of this series 
(2™ S. i. 473. 495.; ii. 134.) that the received 
toman tradition represented the Capitol as having 
been preserved, from the nocturnal assault of the 
Gauls, by the screams of geese, while the dogs 
failed to give the alarm ; and that the memory of 
this event was kept alive by various observances. 
These were, 1. That the censors gave out the 
tender fur the food of the public geese before 
any other tender; 2. that, on the anniversary of 
the attack on the Capitol, a goose was carried 
round in a richly ornamented litter, and a slaughter 
of dogs took place. It was further shown that the 
vigilance of the goose, and its sensitiveness to 
sounds, is in accordance with the natural his- 
tory of the bird. 
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Schwegler, in the third volume of his Romay 
History, published since his death, adverts to 
these customs, and, following the indications of 
Schwenck, in his work on Roman Mythology, con- 
jectures that the religious ceremonies in question 
originated in other causes, and that they gave rise 
to the traditionary story, instead of having grown 
out of it. 

“To slaughter dogs, and to offer them as sacrifices, 
was customary in other festivals and rites of the Roman 
religion; and that the goose was from an early period, 
and prior to the preservation of the Capitol, a bird sacred 
to Juno, is implied in this story itself.” (tim. Geseh, iii, 
259.) 

It is certain that the explanatory stories ad- 
duced by the Romans to account for the origins 
of their festivals and other religious observances— 
of which the Fasti of Ovid and the Questiones 
Romane of Plutarch present a copious collection— 
are for the most part fictitious, and have no claim 
to be regarded as resting on a historical founda- 
tion. The doctrine, therefore, which Dionysius 
lays down (Ant. Rom. vii. 70.), that the accounts 
of the Roman historians respecting the early pe- 
riod admit of corroboration by the religious cere- 
monies which existed in his own time, must be 
received with large qualifications: nevertheless, 
it must not be assumed that the rule as to the 
fabulous character of these explanatory stories is 
universal, and admits of no exceptions. 

The capture of Rome by the Gauls is unques- 
tionably an historical event, and, without refer- 
ence to the native tradition, is attested by Hera- 
clides Ponticus, Aristotle, and Theopompus, who 
were nearly contemporary writers. ‘The incident 
of the watchfulness of the geese, while the dogs 
slumbered, is in itself probable, and consistent 
with the natural history of the two animals. The 
story of the preservation of the Capitol by the 
cries of the goose is as old as Ennius ( Propert. iii. 
3. 12), who was born in 239 B.c., about a century 
and a half after the event, and is alluded to by 
Lucretius. The crucifixion of dogs upon an 
elder-tree, between the temples of Juventas and 
Summanus, and the carrying round of live geese, 
upon a litter ornamented with purple and gold, 
are represented to us not as religious acts, but as 
memorial observances on the anniversary of the 
preservation of the Capitol. Moreover, they do 
not stand alone; but they must be taken in con- 
nexion with the priority given by the censors to 
the contract for the food of the geese (see Plut. 
Q. R. 98.); and with the dies Alliensis, the annual 
commemoration of the disastrous defeat which 
opened the gates of Rome to the Gauls. This 
dies nefastus was strictly observed by the Romans 
as a day of humiliation and abstinence from work. 
There is nothing improbable in the continued ob- 
servance of the custom of annually impaling the 
dog and carrying round the goose, from the year 
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390 n. c. to the period of the Empire. The cus- 
tom of carrying round a figure of Guy Fawkes on 
the 5th of November has now lasted in England 
above 250 years; and its maintenance cannot be 
ascribed to the influence of written history : it 
has doubtless been perpetuated by a genuine 
popular tradition. 

Jt is true that the dog was sometimes slain, 
both by the Greeks and Romans, as a peculiar 
sacrifice during the dog-days, from a fanciful con- 
nexion with the dog-star; and also as a victim 
for purposes of lustration. ‘Thus the Cynophontis 


was an Argive festival celebrated at the period of 


the dog-days, at which dogs were killed (Athen. 
iii. p. 99.) ; the day and the festival at which the 
Argives killed the dogs is likewise stated to have 
been called Arnis, for which name a fabulous 
cause was assigned. (Conon. Narr. 20.; lian, 
Nat. An. xii. 34.) Plutarch states that it was a 
universal Greek custom to kill a dog as a purifi- 
catory sacrifice: he adds that puppies were of- 
fered to the goddess Hecate, together with other 
rites of Justration ; and that persons who required 
purification were touched with puppies—a purifi- 
catory rite which was called repiocxvaaniouds (Q. FR. 
68.) In another place Plutarch states that the 
ancient Greeks did not regard the dog as a clean 
animal; for which reason it was never sacrificed 
to the Olympian gods, and was only used as an 
expiatory victim in the rites of the infernal goi- 
dess Hecate. He adds that the Lacedemonians 
sacrificed puppies to Mars; and that the Beotians 
performed a public purification by cutting a dog 
in two portions, and by passing between them. 


(d.111)} According to Pausanias each troop of 


the youths at Sparta sacrificed a young dog to 
Mars, believing that the most courageous of ani- 
mals would be an acceptable offering to the most 
courageous of gods. ‘These were the only Greeks 
known to Pausanias who sacrificed this animal, 
except the Colophonians, who sacrificed a black 
puppy to Hecate. Both at Sparta and Colophon 
these sacrifices took place at night; which indi- 
cated that the worship was considered as relating 
to the terrestrial gods (iii. 14.9.) ‘The sacrifice 
of a dog was so characteristic of the rjtes of He- 
cate that she is called by Lycophron, vy. 77., the 
“ dog-slaying goddess.” 

At Rome, dogs were sacrificed at the Luper- 
calia, a lustratory festival (Plut. Q. 2. 68. 111., 
Romul, 21.); the entrails of a dog were also 
offered to the goddess Robigo, in order to avert 
her wrath from the corn. The reason of this 
custom is thus delivered in the Fasti of Ovid: — 

“ Est canis (Icarium dicunt) quo sidere moto 
Tosta sitit tellus, precipiturque seges. 
Pro cane sidereo canis hic imponitur arz ; 

Et quare pereat, nil nisi nomen habet.” 


iv. 905—943. 


There are two articles in Festus which allude 
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| to the sacrifices of dogs at Rome for appeasing 


the anger of the dog-star : — 

* Catularia porta Rome dicta est, quia non longe ab e: 
ad placandum canicule sidus frugibus inimicum rufe 
canes immolabantur, ut fruges flavescentes ad maturitatem 
perducerentur.”"—P, 45. 

* Rutila canes, id est, non procul a rubro colore, im- 
molantur, ut ait Ateius Capito, canario sacrificio pri 
frugibus deprecand sivitiw causa sideris canicule.” 

P. 285. 

Sacrifices of dogs also occurred in the worship 
of the goddess Mana Genita and of the Lares, 
which deities were of the terrestrial or infernal 
class. (See Plut. Q. R. 51, 52.3; Plin. xxix. 14.; 
Ovid, Fast. vy. 137—142.) 

These testimonies suffice to explain the naturi 
of the religious rites in which the sacrifice of a 
dog was introduced. The dog was sometimes 2 
symbolical offering to the dog-star : sometimes a 
victim suited to the god of war; and sometimes, 
as an unclean animal, he was devoted to the in- 
fernal deities. The annual crucifixion of a dog 
at Rome, which was said to be a commemoration 
of his failure to give alarm at the assault of the 
Capitol, has no affinity with any of these rites ; 
and the singular custom of carrying round a goose 
in an ornamented litter is not explained by saying 
that this bird was sometimes sacred to Juno. A 
slaughter of dogs still took place at Rome every 
year on the 3d of August in the sixth century 
after Christ, and was considered as commemora- 
tive of their omission to save the Capitol: at that 
time, however, some persons thought that this 
custom was intended as a preservative against ca- 
nine madness; while others believed that it was 
designed for the benefit of the numerous sick 
persons, who, during the unwholesome season of 
autumn (“autumnusque gravis, Libitina queestus 
acerbe,” Horat. ii. 6. 19., “letifer autumnus,” 
Juven. iv. 56.), would be incommoded by the 
barking of the dogs which prowled about the 
streets. (See Lydus de Meus, iii. 40.; De Mag. 
i. 50.; De Osteutis, ec. 7.) L 


THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 


If you and your readers are willing to hear 
more of the old Countess of Desmond, I can add 
something in corroboration of what has been told 
by your correspondents W.S. G. and Hueco. The 
first Duchess of Leinster, born in 1731, was aunt 
to my present wife. The Duchess received from 
her mother-in-law, the widow of the 19th Earl of 
Kildare, the following as a family tradition (the 
Kildares and Desmonds having been connected in 
former days). The father of this 19th Earl was 
born in 1616, only eleven years after the death of 
the old Countess in question; and he had known 
an elderly lady who had been acquainted with her. 
The Countess was fond of telling of her having 
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lanced with the Duke of Gloucester (Richard IIT.), 
adding, “ Not a bit crooked; he was as straight 
as an arrow, and he danced like a demigod.” 

This account leaves four retainers of the tradi- 
tion between the Countess of Desmond and my 
wife: the former born in 1465, and the latter 
living in 1859. Henry Bunuury. 

Barton. 





HANDELIANA. 

Handel's Residence at Acton. — Handel, it is 
well known, taught the Princesses Amelia and 
Caroline, and in Chamberlayne’s Magne Britannie 
Notitia, 1755, his name is thus entered : — 


“ Musick-Master, Geo. Fred. Handel, Esq. . . «. § Salary 

per Ann, 2001.” 
[t now appears that Handel, in order to be near 
his royal pupils, resided for a certain period at 
Acton, in Middlesex. This fact, which has never 
been noticed in connection with the biography of 
the great musician, is thus mentioned in Recol- 
lections of the Life of John O'Keeffe, written by 
Himself, 2 vols. 8vo. 1826 (vol. ii. p. 57.): — 

“ Princess Amelia, daughter of George the Second, fre- 
quently passed my house at Acton, to and from Gun- 
nesbury Lane, where she lived; her house stood on the 
left-hand going from Acton to Turnham Green. I have 
often seen a large group of poor people, men, women, and 
children, at a side-door in the wall at Gunnesbury-house, 
receiving portions of soup, beef, and bread distributed to 
them by her Royal Highness’s order. 

“About half a mile from my house, at“Acton-Wells, 
lived Hanne; and that place thus became the grand 
rendezvous of the Court and all the lovers of sublime 
music of his day.” 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 

Roubiliac’s Statue of Handel.—A paragraph 
inserted in the London Daily Post of the 15th of 
April, 1738, says : — 

“ The effigies of Mr. Handel the famous composer of 
Music, is going to be erected in Vauxhall Gardens, at 
the expense of Mr. Jonathan Tyers.” 


And on the 18th of the same month, — 


“We are informed from very good authority, that 
there is now, near finished, a statue of the justly cele- 
brated Mr. Handel, exquisitely done by the ingenious 
Mr. Roubillac (sic), of St. Martin's Lane, statuary, out 
of one entire block of marble, which is to be placed in a 
grand niche, erected on purpose, in the great grove of 
Vauxhall Gardens, at the sole expense of Mr. Tyers, 
onductor of the entertainments there; who, in consider- 
ition of the real merit of that inimitable master, thought 
it justice and propriety that his effigies should preside in 
that place, where his harmony has so often charmed even 
the greatest crouds into the most profound silence and 
attention. 

“It is believed that the expense of the statue and 
niche cannot cost less than 3007 The said gentleman, 
likewise, at Mr. Handel’s benefit, very generously took 
fifty of his tickets.” . 

These notices are worth recording in the pages 
of “N. & Q.,” as they have escaped the researches 


of the writer of the Memoir of “ Roubiliac’s 
Statue of Handel,” inserted in the Report of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 

I may add, as bearing upon the popularity of 
IIandel’s music at Vauxhall Gardens, that the 
“ Firework Music,” composed for the celebra- 
tion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the Green 
Park, was rehearsed at this popular place of 
public amusement on Friday the 21st of April, 
1749, by a band of 100 musicians, before an 
audience of 12,000 persons, admitted by tickets 
at half-a-crown each. The throng was so great, 
according to a contemporary account, as to ocea- 
sion a stoppage of London Bridge, then the only 
transit for carriages, which lasted for three hours. 

Epwarp F. Rimeavtr. 


The Hundel Festival of 1784 (2™ S. vii. 370.) 
— In my notice of this commemoration a trifling 
misprint occurs which I beg to point out. The 
number of the bassoons is printed 25, instead of 
26; with this correction the total is right. 

A discrepancy occurs between my account and 
that of my friend Mr. Husk, as regards the 
number of Cantos. My number is 59, Mr. Husx's 
60. I believe the error has arisen from that gen- 
tleman having inadvertently included in his enu- 
meration Signor Pacchierotti, who, although his 
name is given among the trebles, is said by Burney 
to have sung “ at the Pantheon only.” 

Epwarp F, Riweautr. 


Victor's Notices of Handel (2 S. vii. 370.) — 
Benj. Victor's Original Letters, quoted by Mr. 
Scu@:icuer, were pointed out to the notice of 
Mr. W. Cuarrecy by myself. Mr. Scucercaer 
should have quoted the previous part of the letter 
dated Dublin, Dec. 27, 1752, as it adds to the 
proof that the “ Messiah” was originally per- 
formed in that city. Victor says: — 

“ Mr. Handel, when he was here, composed this ex- 
cellent oratorio, and gave it toa charitable musical so- 
ciety, by whom it is annually performed for the relief of 
poor debtors, and very well, as we have good cathedral 
singers to whom this music is chiefly adapted: the per- 
formance is just over, and you will conclude I am never 
absent.” 


Epwarp F. Rimsacir 





PASSAGE IN 8T. MATTHEW. 


St. Matthew xxiii. 24.: “Which strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” Dean Trench ob- 
serves : — 

“ Yet it may well be a question here, whether the in- 
accuracy complained of [in regard to the preposition 
at” }, lies at the door of the translators or the printers. 
For myself, I feel strongly convinced that we have here 
a misprint, which, having been passed over in the first 
edition of 1611, has held its ground ever since; and that 
our translators intended, ‘which strain out a gnat and 
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swallow a camel.’?”— On the Authorised Version of the 
Vew Testament, edit. 2. p. 172. 

It is a remarkable confirmation of this conjec- 
ture, that in a copy of the Bishops’ Bible (fol. 
Lond., 1602), preserved in the Bodleian, “ which 
has the original MS. corrections prepared for the 
new edition appointed by K. James” (Bodleian 
Catalogue), it stands thus: “ which straine out a 
gnat,” &c.,, there being no MS. correction to the 
preposition. But in the folio, 1611, it is “at.” 

It may be seen by a mere glance at the pages of 
this copy how much more frequent the alterations 
from the former translation are in the Old Testa- 
ment than in the New; and the course which is 
seen to have been adopted by our translators 
might serve as an useful guide in any new revi- 
sion. All the books are not corrected. 

In connexion with this subject, I would notice 
a variation from the edition of 1611, which pre- 
vailed for a time, but has now been corrected, at 
least in the Oxford Bibles, to which alone I have 
referred ; but which still remains in the Prayer 
Book (Epistle for Good Friday), corresponding 
with the original sealed books. I mean the punc- 
tuation of Hebrews x. 12., where the comma 
should be after the words “ for ever,” connecting 
them with the clause which precedes, and not with 
that which follows them, as was printed for some 
time. The comma is placed rightly in the com- 
mon Bibles, at- least down to 1647; but was 
changed before 1769, and so continued till 1840 at 


least, in the editions also of Scott and Mant. It 


was altered by 1850. The stopping is correct in 
the Scotch Prayer Book of 1637. 

There is also an incorrect rendering of a word in 
the same Epistle (x. 23.), which neither Trench 
nor Scholefield mention. It is “the profession of 
our faith” in our translation, whereas, according 
to the Greek, it should be “ the profession of our 
hope,” — Amides. There is so slight a trace of 
MS. authority for wicrews —for ‘Tischendorf (edit. 
7th) does not notice it—that there could not have 
been an intention to substitute that reading. 
Hammond corrects the translation in his margin. 


Oxford. 





Minor Potes. 

Alliance of Secondary with Great 
In July, 1797, Bonaparte wrote to Talleyrand : 
_ “Do you wish to annex Piedmont to the Cisalpine 
Republic? The best means to effect this without a shock, 
without breaking the treaty, without impropriety, is to 
mix with our troops a body of 10,100 Piedmontese, who 
ire the flower of the population; six months after, the 


0Wwers. — 


King of Sardinia will be dethroned. Jt is the giant who | 


embraces a pigmy, and who smothers him in his embrace, 
vithout be ing suspected of any guilty intention. This is the 
true policy of a great nation, which is called to high 
lestinies,”—( Vieusseux’ Nap leon Be napart?, i. 107.) 

T. J. Becexton. 
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Novelties in Clockwork.—In the Diary of Jolin 
Evelyn I find the following entry : — 

“24th February, 1655. I was showed a table-clock 
whose balance was only a crystal ball, sliding on parallel 
wires, without being at all fixed, but rolling from stage 
to stage till falling on a spring concealed from sight, it 
was thrown up to the utmost channel again, made with 
an imperceptible declivity, in this continual vicissitude of 
motion prettily entertaining the eye every half minute, 
and the next half giving progress to the hand that 
showed the hour, and giving notice by a small bell, so as 
in 120 half minutes, or periods of the bullet’s falling on 
the ejaculatory spring, the clock part struck. This very 
extraordinary piece (richly adorned) had been presented 
by some German prince to our late King, and was now in 
possession of the Usurper; valued at 2007.” 

Few persons would imagine that similar pieces 
of mechanism, still to be seen in the clockmakers’ 
windows, were the invention of two centuries 
previous; or that what in Cromwell's time was 
valued at 20/., could now be bought for one-tenth 
of the sum. Joun Pavin Pairs 

Haverfordwest. 


Quadrature of the Circle. — Of the mistakes on 
this subject, the following is not the least amus- 
ing:—In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography, §c., it is said that Philo of Gadara 
extended the quadrature of the circle to ter thou- 
sand places of decimals. The authority given is 
Eutocius, as cited by Montucla, vol. i. p. 340. 
Montucla’s words are “ jusqu’i des 10000™**,” as 
far as ten-thousandths : that is, to four places of 
decimals. I notice this because the mistake is 
one of a kind which has occurred before, and may 
again. ‘The fourth place of decimals is the place 
of ten-thousandths, which is easily confounded, so 
far as idiom is concerned, with the ten-thousandth 
place. A. De Moreay. 


The Talking Fish is one more illustration of the 
trite axiom, that “ there is nothing new under the 
sun,” for, between two and three hundred years 
ago, there was a work on the subject written by 
one Thomas Scot (with a frontispiece by El- 
stracke), bearing the following quaint title: Phi- 
lomythie, or Philomythologie, wherein Outlandish 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes are Taught to speak 
True English plainely, 1622. W.J. Staxnarp 

Hatton Garden. 


A Fanatical Citizen's Prayer. — William Cole 
says, “ This was brought to me, Aug. 21, 1776, by 
Dr. Ewin of Cambridge, from Dr. Colignon, whe 
took it out of an old Fog'’s Journal.” 

“© Lord, thou knowest that L have nine houses 
in the City of London, and likewise that I have 
lately purchased an estate in fee simple in the 
county of Essex. Lord, I beseech thee to pre- 
serve the two counties of Essex and Middlesex 
from fires and earthquakes; and as I have a mort- 
gage in Hertfordshire, I beg thee likewise to have 
an eye of compassion on that county. And, Lord, 
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for the rest of the counties, thou mayest deal with 
them as thou art pleased. O Lord, enable the 
Bank to answer all their bills, and make all my 
debtors good men. Give a prosperous voyage 
and return to the Mermaid sloop, which I have 
ensured: and, Lord, thou hast said, ‘That the 
days of the wicked are short,’ and I trust thou 
wilt not forget thy promises, having purchased an 
estate in reversion of Sir J. P., a profligate young 
man. Lord, keep our funds from sinking ; and, 
if it be thy will, let there by no sinking fund. 
Keep my son Caleb out of evil company, and from 
gaming-houses. And sanctify, O Lord, this night 
to me, by preserving me from thieves and fire, and 
make my servant honest and careful, whilst I, 
thy servant, lie down in thee, O Lord. —_, 

J. Y. 





Minor Queries. 

Peg Tankard.— Can any of your readers give 
me the probable date of a peg tankard which I 
now describe ? 

The tankard is of a dark wood, resembling oak, 
polished outside and half way down the inside, but 
the other half rough as cut. It stands about eight 
inches high, on four carved lions couchant, each 
holding a ball between its fore feet. The handle is 
of the same wood, massive and chased, is fastened 
to the tankard with two wooden pegs inside, and 
with a hinge of the same wood. On the top of the 
handle is a lion couchant and crowned, holding a 
ball between its fore feet. On the lid, encircled 
by 4 wreath, is a lion rampant, with one of its 
fore and hind feet resting on a halberd, curved 
nearly to a semicircle. On its head is a fleur-de- 
lis or crown. The tankard has seven pegs inside, 
and holds about two quarts. On the under side of 
the tankard is carved the date, 1763, with the 
letter P. 

I cannot think that is the proper date of it, but 
perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
give their opinion. T. B. W. 


Vowtes, or Vows, over Altars.—In 1549 the 
churchwardens of S. Martin's, Leicester, credit 
their account with sums received “ for the vowte 
ov’ Sent Kathern’s alt',” and for “the vowte ov‘ 
sent George aulter.” Were these votive offerings 
made at the altar of the saint for some supposed 
benefit received ? if not, what were they ? 

‘Tuos. Nortu. 
Leicester. 


The Precious Dintment.—Will any of your 
readers kindly inform me if “the very precious 
ointment” with which our Saviour was twice 
anointed —see St. Matthew, xxvi. 60., St. Mark, 
xiv. 30., and St. John, xii. 30., and ogain in St. 
Luke, vii. 37.—is the “holy ointment,” the 
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compounding of which is so minutely detailed in , 


(2™4 S. VII. May 28, ’5¢. 


Exod. xxx. 22., and following verses? The odour. 
in both cases, is noticed as being very powerful. 
The prohibition that it should be poured on man's 
flesh— see v. 32., “ Upon man’s flesh shall it not 
be poured”—is no answer to my question, as it 
was expressly compounded for the anointing of 
the priests. M. C. H. 


Book Note. — On an old black- letter copy of 
the 39 Articles, in the library of the Dean and 
Canons at Windsor, is the following note: — 

“These articles were distinctly read in y° Parish 
Church of Odstock in y* County of Wilts, uppon ye thir 
teenth day of August, Anno Dni. 1637, by Christofer 
Yonge, y® Rector and Parson of y* s* Parish of Odstock, 
whereunto he gave his full assent and consent in the Au- 
dience and psence of us, vizt. 

“Simon Banker, Curate. 
Srernen Bankes (his mark), Churchwarden 
Ws. Hooker. 
Jousn Presse, Clarke of the Parish att that tim 

Was it usual to read the Articles on institution 
to a benefice, or on any other occasion, at the 
above date ? hk. C. W. 


Baptism for the Dead. — A story has been com- 
municated to me, so strange, that, had not its 
source been unimpeachable, it should never have 
been repeated. It is this. Some time ago it was 
a custom among the poorer and more ignorant of 
the Jews, when any of them were dangerously ill, 
to send for a rabbi, and to have the sick man’s 
name changed. The object being, that in case the 
evil one should come and claim the patient — 
Moses Abrahams we will call him—the bye- 
standers might answer with truth: “ Ah! this is 
not Moses, it is Michael Abrahams.” And so, after 
apologising for calling at the wrong house, “ auld 
Clootie” might go somewhere else in quest of his 
man. Is there any truth that this strange super- 
stition ever existed? and does it, or any relic of 
it, prevail at the present day ? F. S. b 


a Bible. — 
*Tis but a folly to rejoice or boast 
‘ae small a price thy well-bought purchas 
Until thy Death thou shallt not fully know 
Whether it was a Pennyworth or no. 
And at that time, believe me, ’twill appear 
Extremely Cheap or else extremely Dear.” 
Copied from a MS. in an old Pocket Book 
Is it known that these lines are in print, and by 
whom composed ? The reference to any authority 
must go back fully seventy-five years. G. N. 


“ The Wonderful Discovery of Witches in th 
Countie of Lancaster.” — Since the publication of 
Harrison Ainsworth'’s Lancashire Witches, the 
noted trials and executions at Lancaster and 
York in a.p. 1612, have been well known to most 
readers ; but the more minute details are familiar 
to those only who have had access to Mr. Potts’s 
Wonderful Discovery, republished some years 2g 
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by the Chetham Society. At the end of the lat- 


ter work I find “ The Arraignment and Triall of 


Jennet Preston of Gisborne, in Craven, in the 
Countie of Yorke,” who was tried and condemned 
to death, “before Sir James Altham, Knight,” 
und “Sir Edward Bromley, Knight,” of “his 
Majesties Court of Exchequer ;” and from some 
expressions there used, I am led to inquire whe- 
ther Mr. Potts wrote his book for the benefit of 
the public, or as an apology for the conduct of the 
judges. 

In the early part of the Arraignment he talks of 
“ satisfying the world” how “ dangerous aud mali- 
tious a witch this Jennet Preston was,” and, “how 
unfit to live;” of being “directed, for example 
sake, with that which [he has] to report of her ;” 
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the lost brass itself is in existence. I have seen it 
stated that such a drawing was preserved in the 
library of one of the Colleges at Cambridge, 1 
think Pembroke College. I cannot recollect 
where this statement appeared, but I am inclined 
to suppose it was in one of the early publications 
of the Cambridge Camden Society. I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could refer 
me to this statement, or to the supposed drawing 
of the brass. There is no sketch either in Ker- 
rich’s MSS. or Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum. 
C. R. M. 

Number Superstition. — 
“ On Friday a frightful murder, followed by suicide, was 
committed in a house on the Corso. A man, employed as 


| cook in a private family, had for some time been on bad 


and he also alludes to the current opinion of the | 


inhabitants of Craven, “ that she was maliciously 
prosecuted by Master Lister and others.” At the 
lose of his Essay be says: “looke not upon things 
trangely alledged, but judiciously consider what 
is proved against them” [the witches] ; and con- 
ludes with the following strange prayer on be- 
half of those who tried them : — 

‘God grant us the long and prosperous continuance of 
hese Honourable and Reverend Judges, under whose 
government we live in these North parts: for we may 
sav, that God Almightie hath singled them out, and set 
them his seat, Soi the Defence of Justice. And for this 
great deliverance, let us pray to God Almightie, that the 

rie of these worthie Judge $s may bee blessed to all 7 S- 


fers! 
erities. 


These clauses appear to me so like an attempt 
to allay a storm of indignation excited by the 
execution of so many reputed witches, that I feel 
anxious to ascertain whether such was really the 
case. Probably some of your readers will be able 
to supply some contemporaneous extracts illustra- 
tive of the matter. a 2 oe 

Burnley, Lancashire. 


Montejo Family. — In a letter of Mr. Oglethorp 
to the Governor of St. Augustine, dated Georgia, 
1735-6, Feb. 15, the following passage occurs : — 

“ The gentleman who delivers this is of an ancient and 
ioble family in Ireland: he has letters to you from the 
Countess of Montejo, and from St Th* Fitzgerald, who is 
now charged with the King of Spain’s affairs in England.” 

What relation did this lady bear to the present 
Empress of the French ? ITHURIEL. 


Lost Brass: Emneth Church.—In the nave of 
Emneth church, Norfolk, is a large slab which 
formerly contained a fine brass of a cross-legged 
knight under a canopy, supposed to be the monu- 


time of Edw. I. The indent of the brass is well 

preserved, and a drawing of it will probably ap- 

pear in a future part of the publications of the 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. I 
| 


1 desirous to ascertain whether any drawing of 


| he died. 


| about this branch of the family. 


‘ - Sims's Manual, p. 438. 
ment of Sir Adam de Hackbeach, who lived in the | Pf , P 


terms with a young woman, his feilow-servant. On this 
occasion words somewhat higher than usual had passed 
between the two, and the man, goaded to fury by some 
irritating expression used by his companion, inflicted on 
her a deadly blow with a large kitchen-knife, and then 
threw himself out of a high second-floor window into the 
street, fracturing his skull upon the pavement below. 
An immense run will accordingly be made this week by 
lottery gamblers upon the ‘numbers’ which, by popular 
superstition, are supposed to correspond with a fractured 
skull, a kitchen-knife, a window, and other prominent 
features of this lamentable crime.” 

The above is taken from a letter, dated Milan, 
May 6, in The Standard of May 17. I think the 
superstition is not known in England, and shall 
be glad to have a farther notice of it. 

Firznopxins. 





Garrick Club. 


Sir Anthony Poulett, eldest surviving son and 
heir of Sir Amyas Poulett, Knt., was constituted 
Governor of the Isle of Jersey on the death of his 
father, Sept. 26, 1588; he was likewise Captain 
of the Guard to Queen Elizabeth, who conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon him ; and in 1600 
Qu. Where was he buried ? 

W. H. Harr. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, S, 


Anderson Papers. — Will Mr. Lamont kindly 
vive me a list of “ Origines Andersoniana,” if I 
may call them so? That is to say, all the works 
he is acquainted with which give any information 
Sicma Tueta. 


Officers in the Army of Charles I. — Is there 
any complete list of persons who held commissions 
in the royal army temp. Charles IL, and where can 
it be referred to? I have looked at Harl. MS. 
6804., but it does not appear to contain “ Lists of 
Officers in the Army of Charles I.,” as —< : 


Jona. — Can anyone give me information as to 
any part of the ancient library of Iona? Besides 
being the repository of the oldest Scottish records, 
it was said to contain a chest of books brought by 
Fergus II. from Rome, where he was present, as 
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the ally of Alaric the Goth, at the sacking of that 


burnt (twice by the Danes and once accidentally), 
but many of the books and records have been 
traced after that time. Some were seen at Dron- 
theim during the last century; some Edward I. 
took io England; some the fugitive monks 

Iona, at the Reformation, took to Rome; some 
were seen in the Scotch college at Douai ; some 
at Ratisbon ; some were said to have been pur- 
loined by the Campbells, and deposited at Inve- 
rary. One MS. was known to be preserved in the 
family of Beaton at Pennicross in Mull. One 
was in the possession of Mr. Lambie, minister of 
Kilmartine, in the last century. Some were seen 
in Barray, and one in Benbecula. It is said there 
is one preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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| left Fran e and seftled in Yorkshire. 
city. The monastery of Iona was three times | 


Where are all these relics now? and is | 


there any other tradition of the fate of other parts | 


of that once famous library ? Could the remains 
be collected, examined, and deposited together in 
one place —in Scotland, so as to be preserved 
from farther decay and loss ? L. M. N. R. 


Rev. W. Fowler. — In a modern work (Anaals 
of Hawick, James Dalgleish, Hawick, 1850) some 
account is given (p. 322.) of the Rev. William 
Fowler, a Scotch divine, who went to England 
with Queen Anne, whose secretary he was at the 
accession of her husband James I. to the English 
crown. Fowler, whose name has now become 
rather obscure, is stated, besides other writings, 
to have composed verses, translated the 7’riumph 
of Petrarch, &c., the MS. of all which are in the 
College of Edinburgh. Fowler was thus a con- 
temporary, and probably acquaintance, of Shak- 
speare. Have any of your readers examined these 
MSS. ? and do they contain any allusions to our 
immortal bard ? J. 


Burghfield-Regis, Manor of, Co. Berks. — Par- 
ticulars of the descent of the above down to 19 
Henry VI., when it was sold to John Wenlok and 
Elizabeth his wife, will much oblige. 

R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham 


Captain Sir Thomas’ Byard. —I should feel 
much obliged if any of your readers could in- 
form me of any particulars of the birth-place, or 
family, or early life of the late Capt. Sir Thomas 
Byard, a brave and experienced officer, who dis- 
tinguished himself in command of the Bedford, 
74, in the memorable battle of Camperdown, 
llth October, 1797, and also commanded the 
Foudroyant, 80, at the capture of the Hoche, 
74, &c., off the Coast of Ireland, October, 1798, 
under Sir J. Borlase Warren. 

It is believed that the name was originally 
“ Bayard,” and the family were French Protest- 
ants, and on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
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The arms 
assigned to the name are “ Erm. three lions ram- 
pant.” Could any of your numerous readers jp. 
form me to whom, and when, the grant was 
made ? — 


Basil, Attorney-General for Ireland, 1632. ~] 
should like te know of what family the Bt was 


R. W. Dixoy 
Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


The Rev. Gerald Valerian Well: sley. — Car 
any of your readers give me any information re- 
garding the burial-place of the Hon. and Rey 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D., brother to the 
late Duke of Wellington? He died at his house 
in the college, Durham, Oct. 1848. If any monu- 
mental ansoreption can be found, a copy of th 
same would be acceptable. E.G 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Scandal against Queen Elizabeth.—I have not 
the book now in my possession, nor do I know 
where to obtain a sight of it; but I recollect that 
Cobbett, in his History of the Reformation, states 
that Queen Elizabeth caused an act of parliament 
to be passed, the effect of which would have been 
to legitimate any offspring she might have had 
that shouk 1 have been born out of wedlock. Now, 
although I should not accept Cobbett as an au- 
thority on so important a point, unnoticed as fa 
as I know by most historians, I should think he 
would hardly have ventured on such a statement 
without some foundation. N. J. A. 

[ Cobbett ( History of the Protestant Refor mation, edit 
1829, Letter x.) states, with a malevolence only ex- 
ceeded by his ignorance, that “ Elizabeth had, in the 13th 
year of her reign, assented to an Act that was passed. 
which secured the crown to her ‘ natural issue,’ by which 
any bastard that she might have by anybody became 
heir to the throne; and it was, by the same Act, made 
high treason to deny that such issue was heir to it. This 
Act, which is still in the Statute Book, 15 Eliz., cap. i 
sect. 2., is a proof of the most hardened profligacy that 
ever was witnessed in woman, and it is surprising that 
such a mark of apparent national abjectness and infamy 
should have been suffered to remain in black and white 
to this day.” Again, in the same letter he says, that 
‘when the parliament could not prevail upon her to 
marry, it passed an Act to make any bastard (* natural 
issue”) of her’s lawful heir to the throne.” Cobbett does 
not appear to have consulted the Act himself, for the 
passage occurs, not in the second, but in the fifth section, 
where we read “ That whosoever shall hereafter declare 
and affirm, that any one particular person is or ought to be 
the right heir and successor to the Queen’s M¢ ajesty that 
now is, except the same be the natural issue of Her Ma- 
jesty’s body, shall for the first offence suffer imprison- 
ment for one year.” Cobbett could scarcely have beet 
ignorant that the word natural, which in modern times de- 
notes illegitimacy, had formerly a different, and to a cer- 
tain extent acontrary meaning. “ The term,” says Mr. 
Hubbock ( Treatise on the Evidence of Succession, p. 252 
“appears to have been used in a sense consistent with 
legitimacy, namely, that of real or genuine, in contradis 
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tinction to spurious, adopted, an a supposititiou 
Spiritual C Yourts the word is still used i nits au 
1 conjunction with the word * lawful: as in a grant of 
administration to A., ‘natural and lawful son’ of B. th 
ntestate.” We hope, however, that our readers will 
pardon us - having noticed at all in our pages this 
bastard production of William Cobbett —a production 
only remark cable for its palpable falsehoods and its ma- 
lignant abuse. And no doubt many, like ourselves, aré 
curi yus to know by what mysterious intluence this pug- 





mus oracle of radic slis sm became all at once the cham- 


of Romanism, and the lampooner of the Reformers. 
ret history of Cobbett’s History would form a 


rious chapter. 





Hebrew Old Testament and the Septuagint. —In 
the Preface to a volume entitled An Enquiry into 
the present State of the Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament, by Dr. Henry Owen, rector of St. 
Olave, Hart Street, and F.RS. 1 769, is the fol- 
lowing (p. iii.) :— 

‘Nor can I think that anything farther needs | 
added to convince the more candid and ingenuous of al 
parties, that I have done no injustice to the charact 
the Jews in charging them with hav ng wilfully cor- 
rupted their Scriptures,” &c 

Also, Bishop Lowth’s Prelimin iry Dissertations 
to Isaiah (p. 75., 8vo. edit., Glasgow, 1822): — 





A prejudice even more unreasonable than the 
former, is the notion that has prevailed of the great car 
and skill of the Jews in preserving the text, and trans- 
mitting it down to the present times pure.” 





Can any of your readers inform me where I can 
obtain any information on the subject of the un- 
faithfulness of the Jewish nation to their trust ? 

NEWINGTONIENSIS. 

1, With regard to our correspondent’s inquiry, as it 
al lects the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, we would 
refer him to Horne’s a to th ~ My "Ser ptures, 
edit. 1856, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45., particularly to the follow- 
ing remarks: “* Little de ration has been mz at in it [the 
Hebrew text? since settled by the Masoretes; and the 
earliest Targums show that about the time of Christ it 
was essentially what it afterwards appeared in the Ma- 
soretic period. When we try to go up further to the 
time when the canon was completed, and onward to th 
return of the Jews from exile, in sea rc h of what the pri- 
mitive text then was, we cannot conceive of it as differing 
much from its present condition. The Jews, after the 
exile, were very careful in preserving it. They guarded it 
against corruption with watchful jealous: I verything 
conspires to how that we have the original n +p in a cor- 
rect state. The genuine text has been handed down witi 
purity.” — 2. With respect to the Septu ion if the 
learned Dr. Owen intended to charge the Jews with wil- 

! corruption of their Scriptures in that version, he must 
have seen good reasons for changing his opinion after- 
wards, for in a subsequent work he writes thus :—* Ther 
is no room to doubt, but the LXX. interpreters followed 
closely the reading of their copies; and translated as 
faithfully as their knowledge of the Hebrew languag: 
enabled them to do. ’ (Brief Account, 1787, p. 20.) No one 
pretends that the LXX. version faithfully represents the 
Hebrew Bible; but if, with many blunders, it does occa- 
sionally bear tokens of w ilfully falsifying the text, it 
strikes us that the falsifications are not alw uys such as a 
Jew would be likely to make. This, however, is as ub- 
ect not quite congruous to the pages of “ N, & Q.’ 
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“ Bowdled.”—Can you oblige me with an ex- 
planation of the word bowdled, in the following 
passage from Holinshed ? — 

“If a man be weasel-beaked, then much hair left on 
| make the owner look big 1 bowdled 


A STUDENT OFr OUR pre LITERATURE 





1 out, lwith rag Jamie 
8 » Bown yrraaes 1” 
* For joy the s, with Louldex throats, 





Agains his visage shein: 
fakes up their kindlie musike not 
In woods and gardins grein.’ 

Hume, Chron. 8S. P.. iii, 386. 

Sir William Alecander, §c. —Can you tell me 
who the “Sir. Wm. Alexander” was, on whom 
Drummond of Hawthornden wrote his Pastorall 
Elegy? It could not have been the “ Monar- 
chic” Earl of Stirling ; unless, indeed, Drummond 
was determined to give him a Roland for his Oli- 
ver in return for the Ale xande x verses “On the 
reputed Death of the Author, prefixed to Drum- 
mond'’s Works (1711). I rs that there must 
have been another William Alexander, extant in 
those days; certainly a “ Walter,” about which I 


should like to know more. G. H. K 
[ The edition of 1656 of William Dri -. nmond’s poem is 
erroneously printed as “ A Pastor: Ps legie on the Death 


of Sir William) A[ lexander),” vereas the correct 
reading is “ To the Lxequies of the Honovrabl S* An- 
tony Alexander, Knight, &c. A Pastorall Elegie 
Edinby Printed in King James his ¢ ‘elle ce, by George 

( Sir Anthony Alexander was the second 
son of the Earl of Stirling, and M aster of the King’s 
works in Scotland: ob. August, 1657.7] 


Lists of - LP.’ — Where shall I find a list of 
the members of the House of Commons from an 
early period, say the accession of Henry VIII. to 
the present time, arranged either in parliaments 
or under counties and boroughs ? K. P. D. E. 







A list of the members of the House of Commons 
from 33 ‘iene VIL, 1542, to 12 Charles ITL., 1660, ar- 
ranged in parliaments, is printed in Willis’s Notitia Par 
liamentaria, vol. iii, pt. ii. In the Postscript, Mr. Willis 
says, “There having been so many lists of the Parlia 
ments between 1660 and the present year [1750], pub- 
lished either in separate sheets or in books, particularly 
in The Present State of England [by Chamberlayne }, 
renders it needless to carry the account lower than 
1660." Beatson’s Chronologie: | Register, 3 vols. 8vo. gives 
the members of both Houses from 1708 to 1807. From 
which period the information must be worked out from 
the Royal Kalendars, and the well-known publications of 
the late Mr. Dod.) 


Witche raft. — an the modes of incantation 
and magie forbidden by Archbishop Theodore, 
are the following: “ Angelos nominare et congre- 
gationes facere, and “ facere ligaturas.” Can any 
of your readers tell me what these ceremonies 
were ? T. H.R 

cOft the three practices here specifie ad, e find the two 
former prohibited by the Council of Laodic cea, cap. 35 
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Ob Se? xproriavods ... ayycAous dvouadterv, kai cuvaters rovecy. 
1. With respect to the naming of angels, it is to be ob- 
served that the same Council expressly prohibits the 
naming of any but three, Michae/, Gabriel, and Raphael 
(though it does appear that the faithful occasionally 
had or took the liberty of mentioning a fourth, Uriel) 
and it is well known that conjuration was often practised 
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| ings of, supplementary to all Editions. 


by naming or invoking the evil ange Ils, Sammael, &c. 2. | 





The “ congreqationes facere” ( aevvages rovecv) refers to the 
prohibited practice of assembling for purposes connected 
with magic. It was also termed “ collectas facere,’ 
which, besides its proper signification of celebrating di- 


vine service, was sometimes used in the sense of holding 
inlawful meetings. 3. The ligature («aradices, obliga- 
nenta magica, alligature, suballig ature, &c.) were 
harms or amulets worn round the neck, or tied to some 
other part of the body, for curing disease or preventing 
infection. See Du Cange on Angelorum 
-ongregatio, collecta, and ligatura } 


ignota nomina, 





Replies. 
NEW CATALOGUE OF SHAKSPEARIANA. 
(2"¢ S. vii. 335.) 

As so much of what would formerly have been 
issued in the shape of a pamphlet appears, in these 
days, in the pages of the periodical, no future list 
of “ Shakspeariana” will be complete, as W. W. 
R. points out, without an indexed reference to 
the various sources of information he names, to 
which add the Atheneum, which contains many 
most interesting communications from Mr. J. 
Payne Coxnier, the late Ma. Srvcer, and others. 

The editions of the plays published since 1841 
may, to follow Mr. Hatiiwetr’s plan, form a 
separate list. 

To make a beginning to a continuation of the 
“ Commentaries, Essays,” &c., I send you the 
following, and if other correspondents will take 
the matter in hand, I bave no doubt the titles of 
all that has appeared since 1841 will soon find 
their way into your columns : — 

1. Shakspeare Society’s Publications, 47 vols., 8vo 
1841—53. 

2. On the Character of Falstaff. 
1841. 

3. Reasons for a New Edition of Shakspeare’s Works, 
pointing out the lately acquired means of illustrating the 
Plays, Poems, and Biography of the Poet. (J. P. Col- 
lier.) 8vo. 1841. 

4. Shakspeare, Biography of. ( 
1842. 

5. Oberon’s Vision in Mid- night’s Dream, illustrated 
by a Comparison with Lilius Endymion. (Rev. N. J. 
Halpin.) 8vo. 1843. 

6. Shakspeare, nee 
Club. Fol. 1843. 

7 baseees a Collection of Novels, Romances, 
Poems, &c., used as the foundation of his drama. (J. 
Payne Collier.) 2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 

8. Catalogue of a Series of Cabinet Pictures (93 
in number) illustrating the Plays of. 1843. (Painted 
by Henry Singleton; with Memoir and Introduction by 
y ns O'Leary.) (Published without Memoir, 1839.) 

Account of the only known MS, of Shakspeare’ $ 
Plays, comprising some important Variations and Cor- 


i2mo. 


(Halliwell. ) 


C. Knight.) Imp. 8vo. 


of, illustrated by the Etching 
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Merry Wives of Windsor » obtained from ; 
(J.0. 


rections in the 
playhouse copy of that play recently discovered. 
Halliwell.) Bro, 1843. 

10. Shakspeare, Remarks on J. P. Collier's and ¢, 
Kani, ght’s Editions of. (Rev. A. Dyce.) 8vo. 1844, — 

il, —— New Illustrations of Life, Studies, and Ww rit- 
(Hunter.) 2 vols, 
Svo. 1845, 

12. - Complete Concordance; a Verbal Index to all 
the Passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. (Mrs, 
Cowden Clarke.) Imp. 8vo. 1845 

13. Dramatic Art, and his Relations to Calderon 
and Goethe, translated from the German of Dr. Ulrici. 
8vo. 1846. 

14. Gallery of Shakspeare’s Heroines, with critical and 
literary Notices by eminent French Writers. 46 Por- 
traits by Kenny Meadows. Imp. 8vo. 1846. 

15. Essay on the Character of Macbeth. 1846. 

16. Shakspeare, Criticism applied to. (C. Badham.) 
Post 8vo. 16 pp., all printed (never published). 1846, 

17. Who w: = Jack Wilson, the Singer of Shakspeare’s 
Stage ? (Dr. F. Rimbault.) 8vo. 1846. 

18. Shaks speare, Studies of, with Observations and th 
Criticism and Acting of certain Plays. (G. Fletcher.) 
Cr. 8vo. 1847. 

19. —— Religious and Moral Sentences culled from 
the Works of, compared with Sacred Passages. 8vo, 
1847. 

20. —— Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of. 
“ss a. Biech.) Cr. 8vo. 1848. 

—- Heroines. (By C. Heath.) 
selec Letter-press. 1848. 

—— Seven Ages of Man Illustrated. 
1848. (Published in 4to. 1840.) 

23. Readings from the Plays of, in illustration o 
his Characters. Thick 12mo. 1848. 

24. Life of, including many Particulars never | 
fore | penney (J. O. Halliwell.) Svo. 1848. 

. ——— Studies of; a Companion Volume to every 
Edition, (Cc. Knight.) 8vo. 1849. 

26. —— Essays on Merits and Characteristics of. (J. 
Britton.) Roy. 8vo. 1849. (A separately issued Ap- 
pend lix to Britton’s Autobiography.) * 

27. —-- Dramatic Unities of. (Rev. N. J. 
Sm. 8vo. Dublin. 1849. 

28. Remarks on an Article inserted in the Papers of 
Shakspeare Society on Massinger’s Play of “ Beleeve as 
you List.” (J. C. Croker.) Privately printed. 1849. 

29. Shakspeare, Notes and Lectures on, and some of 
the old Poets and Dramatists, with other literary Re- 
mains. (S. T. Coleridge, ed. by Mrs. W. H. Coleridge.) 
2 vols. post 8vo. 1849. 

30. Seven Ages of Man illustrated by Maclise. 
ss Union.) Imp. fol. 1850. 

Remarks on Moral Influence of bis P says with 
WNesieetions from Hamlet. (Rev. Thos. Grinfield.) 8ve. 
1850. 

_ $2. —— Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. (Dr. C. 

Vv. Grinfield.) 12mo, 1850. 

—— a new Boke about, and Stratford on — 
(J. 0. Halliwell. .) Facsimile of Shakspeare’s Marri 
Bond. (Only 75 copies printed.) 1850. 

34. —— Will, Copies from the Original in the Prero- 
gative Court, preserving the Interlineations and Fac- 
similes of the three Autographs of the Poet, with a few 
pocientnnry Observations. (J. O. Halliwell.) 4to. 1891. 

5. ——— Essay on Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff. Reprint. (M. Morgan.) 8vo. 1852. 

36. —— Mr. Halliwell’s Account of his Collection of 
Antiquities, Coins, MSS., rare Books, ancient Documents 
and other Reliques, illustrative of the Life and Works 
(Only 80 copies printed.) Roy. 4to. 1852. 
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7. Shakspeare and his Times, an Essay on t 
Works of, &e. (Guizot.) 8vo. 185 


he Life and 








38, ._—- Emendations from the early MS. Corrections 
second folio Edition in the possession of J. P. Col- 
8vo. 1852. 

39, _— Notes on, and Remarks on the MS. Emenda- 








8vo. 1852 


tion of Mr. Collier’s folio. (Rev. A. Dyce.) ’ 
(Geo. Twed- 


40. ——~ his Times and Contempora 


ries. 


jell.) 12mo. 1852. 

41. A few Remarks on the Emendation “ Who smothers 
her with painting,” in the Play of Cymbeline, discovered 
by Mr. Collier in a corrected Copy of a second edition of 


yeare. (J. O. Halliwell.) 1852. 
42. The Text of Shakspeare vindicated from the Inter- 
lations and Corruptions advocated by J. P. Collier. 
Singer.) 8vo. 1882. 
$3. Shakspeare Repository, interleaved, and illustrated 
with Portraits and Engravings, including coloured View 
fShakspeare Jubilee. (Edited by J. H. Fennell.) Fol. 
1853. 

i4, Observations on the Shakspearian 
Pridgwater House. (J. O. Halliwell.) ito. 

(Only 25 copies printed.) 

45. Shakspeare Restored (Macbeth, with a Comment, 

&c.) (Hastings Elwin.) 4to. 1853. 
(Only 100 copies privately printed.) 

46. —— Old Lamps or New? A Plea for the Orig 
ions of the Text of. (C. Knight.) 12mo. 1853 

17 Observations on some of the MS. Emendations 
nthe Text of. (J. O. Halliwell.) S8vo. 1853. 

18. A Few Words in reply to Mr. Dyce’s Few 

Notes. (Rev. Jos. Hunter.) 8vo. 1853. 

19. Curiosities of Modern Shakspearian Critic 
0 Halliwell. ) 8vo. 1893. 

). ——— Versification and its apparent Irregularities 
explained by Examples from early late English 
Writers. (W. Sidney Walker, edited by W. N. Lettsom.) 
Feap. 8vo. 1854. 

1. Garland of Shakspe ariana. (Halliwell.) 4to. 

(Only 25 copies privately printed.) 
52, Shakspeare, Kenny Meadows’ Illustrations of, with 
selected Letter-press. Imp. 8vo. 1854. 

3. Moor of Venice, Clinthio’s Tale, 
(J. E. Taylor.) Post 8vo. 1855. 

54. Literary Cookery with reference to Matter attri- 
A Letter addressed 


Shal 





Xvo. 


inal 











ism. (J. 





1854. 


and Shakspeare. 


buted to Coleridge and Shakspeare. 
tothe Atheneum. 8vo. 1855. 

(Suppressed after circulation of a few copies.) 

55. Hamlet. An Attempt to ascertain whether the 
Queen were an Accessary before the Fact in the Murder 
fher first Husband. 8vo. 1856. 

56. Shakspeare Story Teller; introductory Leaves, or 
Ou tline Sketches, with Choice Extracts in the Words of 
he Poet himself, with an Analysis of the Characters. 
( wge Stephens.) 8vo. 1856. 

‘AL yttle Boke gevinge a True and Brief Accounte 
of s some Reliques and Curiosities adde. 1 of late to Mr. 
Halliwell’s Shakspeare Collection. “With Facsimile of 
the Unique ‘ Booke of Riddles’ mentioned by Slender in 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’” 4to. 1856. 

(Only 25 copies printed.) 
58. Catalogue of a very valuable Coll« 
spearian and Dramatic 
» Books used for the first Five Volumes of Mr. 
well’s Folio Shakspeare. 8vo. 1856. 
59. Hamlet of 1603. The last Leaf of the lately dis- 
overed Copy, repriuted with a Narrative of its Discovery. 
Svo. 1856. 
60. Letter on her a of “ As You Like It,” by 
G. a translated by Lady Monson. 1856. 
Was Lord Bacon = Author of Shakspears ‘sP lays. 
Cane tain (W. HH. 1.) Sve, 1856, 


‘tion of Shak- 


Ilalli- 
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Literature, chiefly consisting of 
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Notes on “Beaumont and 
A. Dyce; and on his “Few 
(Rev. John Mitford.) Svo. 1856. 
63. Shakspeare’s England, or Sketches of our Social His- 
; in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth. (G. W. Thornbury.) 
post 8vo. 1856. 7 

64. Lodge’s Rosalynde, the Foundation of Shakspeare’s 
‘As You Like It,” an | nique cancelled Reprint of Part 
of this Romance. Fol. 1856. 

(Set up by mistake, in 

Shakspeare. ) 
65. Shakspeare, the Philosophy of, 
Passages from his Plays, & ; 
66. Bacon and Shakspeare 


Cursory 
by Rev. 


62. Shakspeare, 
Fletcher,” as eclite 
Notes on Shakspeare.” 






large type, for Halliwell’s 
delineated in 750 
1857. 


! ~~ lirv touching ~o 








Playhouses, and Play-writ« rs in the Reign of Q. Eliza- 
beth; to which 2 appended an Abstract of a MS. Ante- 
biography of Tobie Matthews. (W. H. Smith.) Feap. 
8vo. 1857. 

67. Shakspeare not an ‘Imposter. (By an English 
Critic.) 1857. 

8. Pericles, Prince of Tyre; a Novel, by George Wil- 
kins, printed in 1608, and founded upon Shakspeare’s 


Play. Edited by Prof. Tycho Mommsen; with a Pre- 
face, including a brief Account of some original Shak- 
Editions extant in Germany and Switzerland; 
w Remarks on the Romance of “ Appolonius of 
lyre,” with Introduction by J. P. Collier. 8vo. 1857. 
69, Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry as 
(Henry Need.) d 
(Rev. T. 


speare 





70. Shakspeare and the Bible. aton.) 
Post 8vo. 1858. 

71. Letter to the Editor of Notes and Queries on the 
questionable Credit of that Periodical and the Shakspeare 


| Adulterators. (W. R. Arrowsmith.) 1858. 

| 72. Shakspearea Lawyer. (Rushton.) Post 8vo. 1858. 
73. Life of Sir John Falstaff, illustrated by George 

Cruikshank; with a Biography of the Knight from au- 


| tempt, 


thentic Sources. (R. B. Brough.) Royal 8vo. 1858. 
74. Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirements considered. (Lord 
—— ) 1859 

Romeo and. Juliet, 

Ty & Mommsen.) 1859. 
76. Shakspeare, Sentiments 

Noel Humphreys.) 1859. 
77. Strictures on Mr. Collier’s N 

Dyce.) 1859. 

(Announced as preparing for publication.) 


997 and 1599. (Dr. 


Texts of 1 
and Similes of. (Henry 


ew Edition. (Rev. 


78. Notes and Criticisms on “the Text of Shakspeare, 
by the late W. Sidney Walker, edited by J. N. Lettsom. 
1859. 


(Announced as preparing for publication.) 

79. Shakspe: are, New Exegesis of. Interpretation of 
his principal Char acters and Plays on the Principle of 
Races. 

(Announced as preparing for publication.) 1859. 

I do not put this forward as a complete list, 
but as a step towards forming one, and in the 
hopes that my omissions will be supplied by those 
of your readers interested in the subject. 

My having been the first (“ N. & Q.” 2°¢ S. vi. 
91, 92.) to point out how desirable it would be to 
continue Mr. Halliwell’s catalogue to the present 
time, may perhaps excuse me for making an at- 
which otherwise I should have prefe rred 
leaving to abler hands, to put the plan into exe- 
cution. Cuartes Wy Ig. 

0. Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 

P.S. The foregoing having been in a great 
measure compiled from various catalogues, I can- 
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not be altogether answerable for the dates of 
publication. I have verified them, however, as 
far as I can from such materials as I have at 
command. 





CAXTON RELICS. 
(2™ S. vii. 391.) 

[ forward herewith a list of the printed sheets 
extracted from the covers of Caxton’s Buethius, 
belonging to the library of the Grammar School, 
St. Albans. Two sizes, folio and quarto, are re- 
presented. All the folio specimens are printed 
on both sides of the paper, and are nearly all in 
separate half-sheets, which however can, with few 
exceptions, be matched together. For example, a 
single leaf, which, we will say, is signed Db. j.y is sure 
to be suited with another, unsigned, representing 
the cighth leaf of the same quaternion. Among the 
quartos a few are cut into single leaves, but the 
majority consists of half-sheets, the same size as 
the folios, having two printed pages on each side of 
the paper. In two instances they have not been 
perfected, being printed on one side only. 

The folios are from the following seven works :— 

l. The Lift of Jason (1476 77). Ten | aves, 
including Caxton’s own Epilogue. 

2. The Dictes or Sayings of the Philos phers, 
2nd edit. Dated 1477, but not printed till three 
or four years later. Three leaves. 

3. The Chronicles of England, 1480. Six leave s. 

4. The Description of Britain, 1480. Eight 
leaves, being the whole of the second quaternion. 

3. The Works of Sapience (1481), by Lydgate. 
Two leaves. Only two copies of this book ari 
known, viz. at Althorpe and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

6. Tully on Old Age and Fri ndship, 1481. 
Seven leaves, including the Prologue from Cax- 
ton’s own pen. 

7. The Life of our Lady, by Dan John Lyd- 
gate (14837). Part of two leaves. . 

The quartos, which are far more interesting 
than the folios, comprise specimens from five dif- 
ferent works. 

8. The Assembly of Fouls, sc., by Chaucer 
(1478-807). Fourteen leaves, or seven half- 
sheets. Of this tract the only copy, or fragment 
of a copy, known besides the present one is in the 
Public Library, Cambridge 

9. The Chorle and the Bird (1478-807). ‘The 
third leaf and part of the sixth. The only copies 
known are in the Public Library, Cambridge, and 
the Chapter Library at York. 

10. The Horse, the Sheep, and the Goose (1478- 
80?). Four leaves, of the same rarity as the last. 

11. Hor (1478-80 ?). Unique. Unfortunately 
four leaves only of this hitherto unknown edition 
have been discovered, and of these two are much 
injured. There is 1 head-line, Me reminiseari¢, 


over the Penitential Psalm, Domine ne in fy 
rare tug occupying two pages, the remaining 
pages being filled with short prayers or collects 
The whole is in Latin, and printed in the same 
bold type as that used by Caxton for the heads of 
chapters, and for proper names in his * Cordial” 
and “ Tully;” and of which the longest specimen 
hitherto known may be found in the two pages of 
Chaucer's Epitaph at the end of Caxton’s Boe. 
thius. These fragments have twenty lines to a 
page, and the lines are about three inches and a 
half in length. Blank spaces have been left for 
the illuminator to fill in the initial letters. 

12. Directorium (1478-807). Unique. Eight 
leaves or sixteen printed pages. The whole of this 
confused work is in very contracted Latin. Whe- 
ther it is a Pica Sarum I have not yet discovered 
It does not agree with the Directorium Sacerdotum, 
printed by Caxton about 1489, although the only 
apparent difference is that in the latter the direc. 
tions are more numerous. The type is the same, 
and the general typographical appearance similar 
to the Hore. The rubrics are all filled in, show- 
ing that this operation was not always postponed 
till the binder had done his work. These editions 
of the Hore and Directorium are quite unknown 
to any of the bibliographical authorities, 

13. An InputcEence or Dispensation to those 
rendering assistance against the Turks. Unique. 
The year 1481 appears upon it, with blanks left 
for the day and month to be filled in according to 
necessity. ‘Iwo slips of parchment printed on 
one side only in the same type as that used by 
Caxton for his Chronicles and other works. 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” will admit that this 
is a goodly number to come from the covers of a 
single volume ; and I only wish that I could report 
them as being in tolerable condition, but as both 
boards had one corner rotted away, the fragments 
are all more or less injured. ‘The worm, too, has 
been hard at work. 

Before concluding, a few words on the means 
used by Mr. Tuckett, binder to the British Mu- 
seum, for reducing the covers to their component 
parts may not be uninteresting. His first task 
was carefully to separate the covers from the book. 
They were immediately placed in hot water (about 
100° Fahr.), and allowed to soak for many hours. 
The water having dissolved the material used for 
making the sheets adhere, the various layers 
were with a gentle persuasion parted. They were 
then like wet blotting-paper, quite unfit for hand- 
ling, but when carefully dried, passed through 
some vellum size, and pressed, became firm and 
good specimens of early Flemish paper, and will 
remain, I hope, for ages to come 2s specimens ot 
clever restoration. Wiurrram Braves 

11. Abchurch Lane, London. 
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CARTHAGINIAN PASSAGE IN PLAUTUS. 
(2™ S. vii. 393. 423.) 

As your learned correspondents T. J. Buck- 
ron and E, ‘T. have not exactly fulfilled the re- 
quest © of A. A. R. to be informed of the must recent 
work in which the Carthaginian passage in the 
Ponulus of Plautus i is discussed, will you allow me 
to name, as the most recent, to my knowledge, the 
following: “ The Interpre tation attempted of the 
Phenician Verses found in the Penulus of Plau- 
tus, by William Beeston of the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and sometime of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge (London, Charles Cox, 1850.”) 
Mr. Beeston’s conclusion is, that of the sixteen 
verses which constitute the Punic portion of the 
soliloquy, the first two are Pheenician or Ca- 
naanitish, and the remaining six with the shorter 
non-Latin speeches of Hanno and the Nurse, are 
in the Libye dialect of the speaker. The inter- 
pretations of Bochart and Ge senius, Mr. Beeston 
shows to be contradictory and subversive of each 
other ; and, holding that the substantial integrity 
of the text has been unjustly impugned, he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate how, with but few emenda- 
tions (chie fly literal), good common sense is to be 
made of the lines which have puzzled so many. 
[ will cite a translation of one of these verses, the 
sixth, only to show by what (if I may so speak) 
an Ossianic circumbendibus the intimation is made 
that Antidamas is dead, viz.: “Of the troop that 
perambulate darkness is he,—the hosts that in 
darkness have homes.” By brief but lucid criti- 
cal examination, Mr. Beeston establishes such 
similarity between the Carthaginian of Hanno 
and the Hebrew of Moses. as to identify both lan- 
guages with the Pheenician, and he then adds : — 

“ The identity ofthe Pheenician and the Hebrew tongues 
established, it follows that the Israelites received theit 
language from the descendants of Canaan, the son of 
Ham; and that the Hebrew of the Bible is no other than 
the Canaanitish or Pheenician tongue, expressed in the 
Chaldaic character, the character brought (we may well 
believe) by Abraham himself from Ur of the Chaldees. 
But the books of Moses offer us evidence, hardly to be 
re sisted, that the language of his writings was also thé 
language of the Antediluvian world; and hence it follows 
further, in the grand confusion of languages at Babel, 
the primitive tongue was continued to mankind in the 
line of Canaan; and so by a circuitous providence, the 
language spoken by the seconp ADAM was (in the main) 
the language of THE FiIRsT.” 

Pursuing this subject, Mr. Beeston finds that 
the analysation of Carthaginian names will prove 
the truth ‘of arly C Carthaginian history. ‘Thus, 
he derives Dino from the same root as that of the 
royal Psalmist, signifying Beloved One; Extsa is 
El-Ishsha, that i is, “ Woman- -hero ” or “ heroine ;” 
Bursa, is Bira-Ishsha, “* Woman's Citadel;” and 
Cartuace,a contraction of Kereth- Haggo ( Karth- 
haggo, Karthago), “ Central City" or “ Metropo- 
is. 
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But I am straying from the object had in viey 
by A. A. R., who may re as 
did the reciters of legends at the D 
vals, who told stories that had not ] 
hero), with obdéy wpds Asivucov! I 
that if he has any difficult yin pre uril 
ton’s little but useful work, I shall be ve y ths appy 
to lend him my copy. “eae 


21. Royal Crescent, Notting Hill, W 





the ancients 





See The Punt Passage in Plautus c cal ad Wwil/ 
parallel Passages of the Hebrew Scriplures, by th 
Rev. W. Hamilton, A.M. of Trinity Collece, Dub- 
lin, —a paper in the Tra msactiv 8 ft ti Royai 
Trish Acudemy, vol. xviii. 1838. rm & 


YMOSTASIZ. 
(2 S. vii. 393.) 


The warning of Whately (Zogic, 2nd edit 
p. 295.) applies to such as think the original root 
of a word limits the sense; but etymology i 
ful in retaining words in their original m 
and preventing writers unversed in lingt 
from oe too far from the original ide: 
conveyed by the root: the way in whi 
persons, who ought to know better, use 
eliminate, for example, is discreditable. 

In explaining the three words, irdécrasis, sub- 
stantia, and substance, it is well to i 
meanings from dictionaries of reputation 
see how they have diverged from the 
of standing under proper to all thre 

Thus, Liddell and Scott say as to the word 
indoraois, that it means, I. a standing under. II 

A stand, base, bottom, 7 prop ; 2. dregs, mud; .@ 
ground work, subject matter; 4. substance, reality ; 
5. person of the Godhead. III. 1. Quality of 
undergoing or undertaking; 2. undertaking, en- 
terprise. 

So Scheller, on the word substantia, says 
means, I. that in which a thing consist 3, substance, 
essence, divided into, 1., substance or contents of a 
thing, property, ak goods, eflecis; 2. argu 
ment, subject matter; 3. the right to anything ; 

the firmness or solidity of a thing. If. That 
by which anything subsists, food. 

Then Johnson defines the word substance as, 1., 
being, something existing ; 2., that which sup ports 
accidents; 3. the essential part; 4. something 
real, not imaginary, 5., body, corporeal nature : 
6. wealth, means of life. 

It will be seen clearly, then, that the notion of 
standing under is carried through all the various 
meanings of these three words. ‘The difficulty of 
Archbis shop Whately appears to lie mainly in the 
Greek word irécracis, in relation to the doctrine 
of the Trinity; but as God appears under the 
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persona, mask or character of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the word imécracis 
well represents such appearance or manifestation 
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(according to the Athanasian Creed) of the three | 


several persons or characters, and carries out also 
the original idea of standing under. The Greeks 
have another word, often met with in Aristotle 


and the metapbysicians, oieia, which we translate | 


substance ; but which does not convey the notion 
f standing under, meaning existence, from ovca, 
bewmg. 


Lichtield. 


COGLAN’S ART OF MEMORY. 
(2™ S. vii. 257. 304.) 

Your correspondent IF. C. H. (ante, p. 304.) says 
“ Nearly fifty years ago” he attended lectures on 
mémory by a respectable man whose name was 
“ Colgan, or something like it,” and “ that he had 
used his system ever since with great satisfaction,” 
&c. Lalso attended lectures on mnemonics pre- 
vious to the year 1815, given by a gentleman of 
the name of Coglan, not Colgan, and which I take 
to be the same person that F. C. H. refers to. 
Mr. Coglan was an itinerant lecturer, and had 
obtained permission from the Principal of the 
University of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, to 


T. J. Bucktown. , 


give lectures for a few evenings in one of their | 


halls, and it was during those lectures that I be- 
came his pupil. He was a clear-headed clever 
man, and a pleasing lecturer. 
that his “system” was published. Soon after the 
time of which I am writing, Mr. Coglan settled in 
Liverpool, not as a lecturer, but as a public bath- 
keeper. About the same time Mr. Sadler of bal- 
loon notoriety also kept public baths in Liverpool. 


I have never heard | 


Some time afterwards Mr. Coglan extended his | 
| regiment (November 15, 1786), still holding the 


baths to the river. He procured a large vessel, 
and converted her into a floating-bath. It was 
anchored in the Mersey between Seacombe and 
Liverpool, and fur many years was well frequented 
by the inhabitants from either shore, and a few 
people of note from town. 
the well-known Mr. Egerton Smith of the Ziver- 
pool Mercury and Kaleidoscope. He visited the 
bath daily, and with other literati and an artist or 
two enjoyed the summer's evenings on deck in the 
open river. There was, besides other apartments, 
& spacious room below, where refreshments could 
be procured, and where many an evening have 
Messrs. Smith, Coglan, & Co. enjoyed their stout 
and cigars. 

On the “floating-bath” many subjects were 
discussed that afterwards appeared in print, and 
inventions were suggested and perfected at these 
evening meetings. 

Among others, Mr. Egerton Smith invented his 
celebrated cork collar used by bathers and by per- 


sons going to sea, and which has saved many lives. 


Among the latter was | 
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Mr. Smith in some things was in advance of the 
age in which he lived. You will have observed 
in the article upon “Cheap Literature” in the 
British Quarterly for this month that Mr. Smith 
was the first to introduce cheap periodicals jn 
England. The Kaleidoscope was published by 
him at threepence a number. It contained arti- 
cles on science, history, the Belles Lettres, &<,, 
and, according to the Review, was the precursor of 
all the cheap periodicals that have followed. Mr, 
Coglan continued in the closest friendship with 
Mr. Smith up to the close of their lives. I forget 
which died first, but the other soon followed, and 
they sleep in the same burying-ground — the Low. 
hill Necropolis. 

Mr. Coglan became a sharebroker before his 
death. He had many good qualities, was a shrewd 
and able man, and deserves to be remembered. 


V.B.S. 





MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM ROY. 
(2™ S. vii. 358.) 
I wish to inform your correspondent Asnna, 
who inquires respecting Colonel (afterwards Ma- 


jor-General) Roy, that the interesting document 


in his possession, entitled ‘‘ Observations made by 
Colonel Roy during a short Tour in Iceland, 1766," 
has not appeared in print. Anything by Roy 
must be valuable; and it is to be hoped that 
Axuna will not allow what he has had the good 
fortune to procure, to remain in its present state 
of comparative obscurity. 

Many particulars may be found in the yearly 
Army Lists, from about 1750 to 1790, Roy's pro- 
motions being duly recorded. He was Deputy- 
Quarter-Master-General in England, Major-Ge- 
neral (October 19, 1781), and Colonel of the 30th 


first-mentioned appointment. Particulars of his 


| death, and a biographical sketch, appear in the 
| Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1790, p. 670. No 
| mention of him is made in any Army List subse- 





quent to that year; and, besides, he was succeeded 
in the colonelcy of his regiment, in the month of 


| July, by Sir Henry Calder, Bart. 


Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, enumerates 
several publications by him, but he does not in- 
clude his “Observations in Iceland.” I have 
searched the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
where there is a very fine copy of his Military 
Antiquities of the Romans in Britain, royal folio, 
London, 1793. It is a posthumous publication, 
the MS. having been presented after his death to 
the Society of Antiquaries ; and I may safely say 
that it does no little credit to the author, and to 
those who had discernment enough to commit it 
in so handsome a shape to the judgmeut of the 
public. 


I do not know to what family he belonged ; but 
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having at this moment before me a copy of a 
Memoir of Sir John King, Knight, written by his 
father in 1677, and first published by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy in 1855, I would suggest the pro- 
bability of General Roy having likewise sprung 
from Jean Le Roy, who left Rouen for England 
in 1572, and died in London in 1615. S. O. R. 








Replies to Minor Queries. 


(Alleged) Superstitions regarding the Blos- 
soming of Plants (2° §. vii. 312.)—It is true that 


our forefathers connected the blossoming of plants | 


with festivals and saints’ days. The practice was 
common all over Christendom. The instances are 
far too numerous to be mentioned here; but a 
few may be added to those enumerated by Norsa, 
and his inaccuracies rectified. The snowdrop was 
called Fair Maid of February, or Purification 


Flower, from its blossoming about the Feast of 


our Lady’s Purification. The flower of St. Mar- 
garet’s day was the Herb Margaret, not La Belle 
Marguerite, which is a modern misnomer. There 
was the Lent Lily, or daffodil, the Pasque flower, 
oranemone, Herb Trinity, Herb Christopher, St. 
Barnaby’s Thistle, Canterbury Bell, in honour of 
St. Augustin of England, Herb St. Robert, and 
many more. The White Lily blossoms, not about 
the Feast of the Annunciation, which is the 25th 
of March, but near that of the Visitation, the 2nd 
of July. But Norsa mistakes when he supposes 
that our Catholic ancestors imagined that flowers 
expanded at certain festivals in honour of those 
days. The fact was, that their piety led them to 
name the plants after the saints’ days and festi- 
vals on or about which they blossomed. Had 
Norsa given this matter just consideration, he 
would have found no reason to head his Note 
with the odious charge of “ Superstition.” He 
would rather have seen cause to admire the pious 
feeling which sought to excite devotion from the 
annual concurrence of certain flowers with cer- 
tain festivals ; a practice certainly more edifying 
than the modern practice of calling plants after 
Pagan associations, or adopting such improved 
names as “* Venus’ Navelwort,” “* Lycoperdon,” or 
“ Phallus impudicus.” F. C. H. 


Father Paul's “ History of the Council of Trent” 
(2° S. vii. 351.) —I cannot answer Mr. YEowett’s 
Query respecting the alleged tampering with the 
text of this noble book better than by citing the 
preface to vol. i. of the new edition (Firenze, 
1858, 4 vols. sm. 8vo.), an edition which, if I re- 
member rightly, the intolerant party ineffectually 
attempted to suppress : — 

“Primo nostro pensiero, accingendoci alla ristampa 
‘ella Storia del Concilio Tridentino, fu di far eseguire in 
Venezia un riscontro di alcuna delle moderne stampe col 
manoscritto che tiene luogo di autografo, il quale con- 
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servasi nella Biblioteca di San Marco: e gia erasi date 
mano al lavoro, quando fummo avvertiti da persone degn 
di fede e dotte nelle istorie venete, che simil riscontro 
omai era superfluo, e che prendendo a modello Ja prima 
edizione, eravamo certi di aver dinanzi il manoscritto 
Marciano.” * 


Accordingly the editors have followed exactly 
the text as printed by John Bill in 1619. With- 
out such authority I should not have ventured to 


| speak on any point of criticism respecting a book 


written in what is to me a dead language; I am 

now encouraged to say that, after a careful perusal 

of the London edition, I too formed a very favour- 

able opinion of the care and accuracy with which 

it was executed. J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Dr. John Leyden (2™ S. vii. 236. 384.) — Your 
correspondent C. B. will be glad to learn that an 
edition of the poetical works of Leyden, with the 
Memoir by Sir Walter Scott, and supplementary 
notes by Mr. Robert White of Newcastle, the 
historian of the battle of Otterburn, was published 
by Messrs. Rutherford of Kelso last year. 

E. H. A. 

In a late publication (Hawick and its Old 
Memories, James Dalgleish, Hawick, 1858) it is 
stated that this distinguished man sat for his 
portrait before leaving England, and that the 
half-finished likeness found its way afterwards 
into the possession of the late Mr. Heber. As 
there is no other likeness of the poet in existence, 
can any of your readers point out where it is 


likely to be found? J. 


Farren Family (2™ §. vii. 279.) —Edward, 12ih 
Earl of Derby, whose second wife was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Farren of Cork, impaled argent, 
a fesse gules, between three horse-shoes. F. G. 


Hugh de Calverley (2™ S. vii. 386.) — Sir Hugh 
de Calvelegh of Lea, near Chester, seems almost 
too distinguished a warrior to be a subject of 
inquiry. Your correspondent may refer to the 
Index in Johnes’s Frovssart, also to biographical 
notices in Fuller’s Worthies, Lysons’s Magna 
Britannia (vol. ii.), and Ormerod’s Cheshire. 

The proper orthography is as above, but Sir 
Hugh sometimes occurs as “de Calverley” in Re- 
cords, as in his appointment as “ Capitaneus ville 
Caleis,” 1375. 

He died issueless on St. George's Day, 1394; 
but the descendants of his brother's heirs general, 
namely, of the Cottons of Combermere, and the 
Leghs of Lyme, are still connected with the mili- 









* “Nel secolo scorso fu la prima edizione riscontrata 
con il manoscritto Marciano, che tiene luogo di autog 
dal Foscarini, nel presente dal Gamba; ed entrambi la 
trovarono fedelissima: cosa a dir vero maravigliosa di un 
libro stampato in paese straniero.—Vedi Bianchi-Giovini. 
Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi, Bruxelles, 1836, vol. ii. pp 


312—314. 
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tary service of England. ‘The Cottons are repre- 
sented by Field-Marshal Lord Combermere, in 
blood and estate; and the representation of the 
Leghs of Lyme (in blood) has descended through 


Ormerod and Hargreaves to Mrs. Thursby of 


Ormerod and to her sister, the lady of the Hon. 

Major-Gen. Sir James Scarlett, K.C.B. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 

Epigram (2 S. iii. 368. ; v. 344.) — 

“ How wisely Nature, &c.” 

L have always understood, and think the fact may 
be verified, that the author of these lines was the 
Chancellor, Lord Erskine. W. T. M. 


Hong Kong, 80th March, 1859. 


Satirical Verses on the Jesuits (2™ S. vii. 250.) 
— In these very smart verses there are evidently 
the following misreadings:—In the 5th stanza, 
for gua read que. In the 8th, for Divitium read 


Divitum. In the 10th, for Jre dicando read Pre- 
dicando. In the 10th stanza of the English ver- 


sion, for cherisance read chevisance, the old term 
for the acquisition of property. In p. 251. the 
lines De Musica (not Du Musica) should have 
been printed as Sapphic stanzas, with capital let- 
ters to Cupido and Citharea. Besides several ob- 
vious misprints, there is one of more importance 
to the sense, medicis for modicis, in the Jast line. 
J.G.N. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence (2™ §. vii. 296.) —Major 
William Read Lawrence was the brother, not the 
father or grandfather, of the artist. His father 
was Thomas Lawrence, who married Lucy, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. William Read, and his grand- 
father was William Lawrence, who married Mary, 
daughter of Henry Horne, of Newbury, Berks. 
rhe latter, namely, William Lawrence, was buried 
at Wallington; but, the parish register of that 
time having been lost, all inquiries respecting him 
or his family have hitherto proved fruitless. 
ONE INTERESTED IN THE Famity. 


Major Read Lawrence was brother to Sir 
rhomas Lawrence, the painter. See Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, by Williams, vol. i. p. 16., 
note *. Joseru Rrx. 


. 


“ Pightle” (2 §. vii. 157.) —In the southern 
counties this name is given to any small corner of 
a field, sometimes planted with trees, but more 
sommonly overgrown with underwood. Is it not 
the Anglo-Saxon Pydel, arbustum, a thicket? 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

A Point of War (2™ S. vii. 337.)—In the 
econd vol. of Waverley, at the end of Chap. V., 
Sir Walter Scott informs us of the town drummer 
of Anderton, who was with the force commanded 
by Gifted Gilfillan under a banner inscribed 
Covenant Kirk Kine Kixenoms in 1745, “ that 
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he protested that the could beat any march or 
oint of war known in the British army.” 
F. A. Carainetoy, 

Brother Jonathan (1* 8. iv. 123.) — The origin 
of this name, as applied to our American brethren, 
is traced by a correspondent, at the reference 
given above, to one Jonathan Trumbull, Governor 
of Connecticut, upon whose judgment and pru- 
dence Washington placed great reliance. That 
the appellation is, however, (as might probably be 
supposed,) of much earlier date, appears from the 
following passage, which is quoted by Mr. J. 
Russell Smith (of 36. Soho Square) in his April 
Catalogue. It is taken from a pamphlet satirising 
the puritan innovations in the arrangement and 
furniture of churches, entitled, — 

“The Reformado precisely charactered by a trans- 
formed Churchwarden at a Vestry, London,” 
and printed (not, as Mr. Smith conjectures, about 
1650, from the date having been, I suppose, cut 
off in his copy, but) in the year 1643: 

“Queene Elizabeth’s monument was put up at my 
charge when the regal government had fairer credit 
among us than now, and her epitaph was one of my 
Brother Jonathan’s best poems, before he abjured the 
University, or had a thought of New England.” 

W. D. Macray. 

Spinny or Spinney (2° S. vii. 149.) — This word 
is evidently derived from spinetum, a thicket of 
thorns, a word resembling dumetum (from dumus, 
a briar), which occurs in Horace. There are 
many words in our language which were adopted 
from the Latin of the monks and lawyers of me- 
dizval times, of which this is one. Another is 
causey, which has been corrupted into causeway, 
the English of calcetum, a roadway raised with 
chalk, An ancient causey leading into the town 
of Arundel in Sussex gave a distinctive name to 
a small contiguous religious house, called de Cal- 
ceto. J.G.N. 


Steel Pens (2™ S. vii. 415.) —I am sorry | 
cannot at present afford to gratify InpaGarTor 
with one of “ Queber’s” pens, but possibly I may 
in a short time. I remember those pens very well. 
Whatever praise may have been bestowed on the 
pens, I have a clear recollection that they were 
very bad. ‘The first steel pen I ever saw was in 
1824, when I was a schoolboy in Ireland. I paid 
one shilling for two pens and a handle ; the latter 
was pretty, the pens abominable. 5S. Repmonp. 


Liverpool. 


Fat Beasts (2" 8. vii. 277.) — The same story 

is told in JZudibras, Part IL. canto 1. of “a 

Saxon Duke.” Can there be any authority for 

such statements? Surely if the adipose matter 

could be supposed to be insensible, the cutis and 
epidermis would retain their sensibility to pain. 

PaTHOLOGICts 
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Drowning as a Punishment Jor Women. — Mr. 
Boys, in 2™ S. vii. 384., throws a doubt on the 
statement of Jamieson that “ pit and gallows,” in 
the old law of Scotland, was the privilege of a 
baron to have on his ground a pit for drowning 
women, and a gallows for hanging men, convicted 
of theft. ‘There seems, however, to be no ground 
for this doubt. Sir Walter Scott, in his Essay on 
Border Antiquities, has the following passage : — 

« Drowning is a very old mode of punishment in Scot- 
and; and in Galloway there were pits of great depth 
appropriated to that punishment, still called murder- 
holes, out of which human bones have occasionally been 
taken in great quantities. This points out the proper 
nterpretation of the right of pit and gallows (in law 
Latin, fossa et furca), which has, less probably, been 
supposed the right of imprisoning in the pit or dungeon, 
than that of hanging. But the meanest baron possessed 
the right of imprisonment. The real meaning is, the 
right of inflicting death either by hanging or drowning.” 
— Prose Works, vol. vii. p. 109. 


Grimm, in his Antiquities of German Law, says 


that drowning was peculiarly the punishment of 


women and witches. He states that the ancient 
ustom was to inflict capital punishment on wo- 
men, not by hanging, but by burning, drowning, 
or stoning. The following are two maxims of law 
quoted by him: “Qui furabitur per collum sus- 
pendatur, et, si sit mulier, in igne comburatur ;” 
“Den Dieb soll man henken, und die Hur er- 
trinken” (D. R. A., pp. 687. 696.) This differ- 
ence in the mode of punishment was doubtless 
founded upon motives of decency. L. 


Weapou-Salve (2™ S. vii. 402.)—-I am able to 
remove Pror. De Morean’s doubts, by assuring 
him that I have now in my hand a copy of Digby's 
treatise in French, bearing the same date (1658) 
as the translation by White. The title runs thus: 

“Discours fait en une célébre Assemblée, par k 
Chevalier Digby, Chancelier de la Reine de la Grande 
Bretagne, &c. Touchant la Gverison des Playes par Ja 
Poudre de Sympathie. Oi sa Composition est enseignée, 
et plusieurs autres Merueilles de la Nature sont déue- 

Oppees. 
“ Fulir qu potuit rerum COgnoscere causas,’—\ irg. 

Paris, chez Augustin Courbé, en la petite Salle du 
Palais, & la Palme, et Pierre Moet, Libraire Juré, proche 
le Pont S. Michel, 2 ’Image S. Alexis. mMnoetvin. Ave 
Privilege du Roy. Small 8vo.” 

With reference to White's translation, of which 
[have a copy also before me, I notice that the 
Proressor speaks of it as the second edition. 
This probably is in deference to the mention by 
Watt of an edition in 1644. White's title-page, 
however, offers no evidence of any earlier edition 
than 1658 ; and indeed it is clear from the royal 
licence, dated 21st Dec. 1657, given both in the 
riginal and translation, that no prior publication 
had appeared. The French work terminates with 
this colophon, “Acheué d’imprimer, le 15. Féu- 
‘er, 1658." White’s version may be considered 
on the whole satisfactory, though not strictly 
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literal. The passage noticed by Pror. De Mor- 
GAN (p. 300. of your present volume) for example, 
would be more intelligible by substituting the 
word “sequel” for “circumstances.” The ori- 
ginal is as follows : — 

“Cecy fut aussi tost raporté x Monsieur de Bouguain 
*; qui furent tous deux fort 
qui fut,” &c. 

R. 8. Q 

Dr. Florence Hensey (2 S. vi. 244. 335.) — 
Turning over the Public Advertiser for July 18, 
1781, a few days since, I came across an account 
of this traitor ; and though late, it may be worth 
Mr. W. B. MacCane's knowledge. As to his birth 
and education, it corresponds with that extract 
from the Grand Mag. quoted by A. B.S. It 
gives the date of his trial June 12 (not 14), 1758. 
And as to his subsequent career it says that Dr. 
ITensey was reprieved on the morning appointed 
for his execution ; afterwards he continued above 
three years in Newgate (this does not agree with 
the extracts from the London Magazine quoted 
by Mr. MacCase), and then embarked for France 
on obtaining a free pardon; so that he was not 
pardoned till after the accession of George III. 

Tee Ber. 

Parn. Prometh. (2 8. vii. 394.) — The lines 
commencing “ Him tna binds,” are a translation 
from Pindar’s Pythean Ode, vv. 35—46., and refer 
to Prometheus. This may possibly explain the 
abbreviated reference of your correspondent on 
the subject. 

I await an answer on my inquiry in a previous 
number for an illustration of Shakspeare’s the 
“Parish top” from some of your antiquarian 
readers. Francis TRENCH. 

Islip, near Oxford. 





gan, et peu apres au 
curieux de scauoir la switte de Vaffaire ; 








Inscription at Abingdon (2™ 5S, vii. 130, 226.) — 
In the notes to Hearne’s edition (1769) of Leland’s 
Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 78. this inscription is stated 
to have been, at that date, in the hall of St. 
Helen's Hospital at Abingdon. Hearne calls it 
the “Rebus” of Abingdon. It is printed at p. 
83., with some variations from Ashmole’s version. 
Instead of “V.” before “A. B. I. N. D. O. N.,” 
Hearne gives “r,” and says, “ this letter ‘r’ stands 
for rebus, unless I am mistaken.” ‘ Youre foure 
Fader, with A,” is printed without the comma, and 
this makes the sense more easy, as “ youre foure 
Fader with A,” can only mean Adam, whose ini- 
tial is the letter required. ‘“ The worker of wer” 
is printed, “‘ The worker of wer.” And the date is 
“xxxvi.,” not “xxvi.” Hen. VI, viz. a.p. 1457. 

J. 

Rollright, Rollwright, otherwise Rowlandwright, 
or properly Rowlanwright—The article by A. J. 
D. (2™ S. vii. 393.) on this much vexed question 
of the etymology of this name, attracted my at- 
tention. In old deeds it is described as Rowlan- 
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wright, three syllables. Although I have been 
often in the neighbourhood, I have never been 
able to spare time to walk up there, but I have 
seen the stones from a distance. I may say that 
[ am no scholar of the British language, but 
simply know the meaning of some few Welsh 
names of places. As, however, A. J. D. has sup- 
plied me with a suggestion by mentioning the 
remains of earthworks enclosing the “ King’s 
Stone,” I will venture to give a derivation. We 
have a name of a place of three syllables. We 


have three things before us,—a banky hill side, ' 


“ Rhiw;” we have an enclosure“ Llan,” contain- 
ing the King’s stone, “ Righ” or “ Reg.” Pro- 
bably a Welsh etymologist will trample my guess 
in the dust; but here we have Rhiw Llan Reg, 
=the hill on bank of the King’s inclosure. 
Knowing the situation so well, I prefer “ Rhiw” 
to “Rhos” for the first syllable, as more appli- 
cable. In the immediate neighbourhood the =_ 
surname “ Baughan” is always pronounced “ Bof- 
fin.” CrsTRIENsIS. 


Rev. H. de Luzancy (2™ §. vii. 377.)—A letter 
from de Luzancy to Samuel Pepys, dated 18 Jan. 
1685, accompanying an account of the election at 
Harwich, is printed from Bodl. MS. Rawlinson 
A. 179. in the Correspondence attached to Pepys’ 
Diary, quarto edition, vol. ii. pp. 103-5. A 
letter to Sir A. Deane, in French, dated 9 Aug. 
1688, on the subject of the same anticipated elec- 
tion, is also contained in the same MS.; and in 
vol. 185. of the same collection, there is a curious 
document which throws great doubt upon the 
sisicerity of M. de Luzancy’s conversion from the 
church of Rome, and the purity of his motives. 
It is an entire recantation of Protestantism, and 
petition to be received again into the Roman 
church, written in French and addressed to a 
rev. pere, by whom the writer desires that his 
present confession may be made as public as was 
his former abjuration. It is endorsed by Pepys 
with the date of Oct. 1675. The reason for its 
suppressal does not appear; but one may well 
imagine from hence that there may have been 
only too much ground for the charges of dissi- 
maletion, &e. alleged against Luzanecy by Du 
Maresc. W. D. Macray. 


Saillir a Pes (1*S. xii. 88.) is neither to jump 
for joy, nor to issue out on foot, I beg leave to 
refer your two very learned commentators of that 
expression to the Roman or Latin etymology, 
saliens, quod salit, anything “ arising,” “ emer- 
ging,” taking at once an “ erect” position. The 
Irish king, being overcome with satisfaction at the 
news he receives, arises (saillir) abruptly from 
his seat or throne, and finds himself on his feet. 
Literally you may translate et de joie sailli a pés 
by, “ and with joy he sprung to his feet.” 

The English or Anglo-Saxon word springing 
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is exactly saillir, though to spring is more vivid 
than saillir, as all expressions sprung from the 
wild Saxon source naturally are. Our modern 
French language, more elaborate and polite, has 
completely lost the power of rendering either 
saillir a& pés (the old Norman idiom), or the 
more energetic Anglo-Saxon one (springing on to 
one’s feet). The grammatical file and social 
polish have emaciated and enervated to an high 
degree the archaic strength of our idiom. Here 
you see expressed, in Norman ['rench, with great 
rapidity and vigour, the peculiar movement of a 


| man who, being seated, arises on a sudden, and js 


at once on his feet. He does not jump for joy, 
very incongruous, indecorous kind of ballet, even 
for an Irish king. He does not step forth from 
his palace, as he very well knows he can issue 
as he pleases his orders from the very place where 
he is. Our Norman-French word saillir is now 
become obsolete, though very useful, as you see. 
Thanks to your English conservatism, you have 
preserved, and carefully keep even now, the An- 
glo-Saxon expression, jumping on or to one’s feet; 
the only one which is adequate to the image the 
poet had in his mind and wished to fuire saillir. 

Puivarite Cuasres, Mazarineus, 

Palais de l'Institut, 29 Avril. 


The Maudelayne Grace (2™ S. vii. 342.) — 
Ackerman gives the common tradition respecting 
the origin of the Latin hymn sung on the top of 
Magdalen Tower, Oxford, on May morning. | 
have endeavoured to investigate this matter, and 
have come to the conclusion that the hymn was 
composed by Dr. Thomas Smith, a very learned 
Fellow of Magdalen College, soon after the Re- 
storation ; and that it was not sung on the top of 
Magdalen Tower till about the middle of the last 
century. I believe that this was the opinion of 
the late venerable President of Magdalen, Dr. 
Routh. MAGDALENESSI. 


Small Bells (2™ S. vii. 394.) — The little bells 
on the outside of church spires, referred to by 
your correspondent G. W. M., are common in 
Suffolk and Essex, and are used for the clock to 
strike upon. Small as they are, it is astonishing 
how far the sound of them reaches. Placed at 
some distance from the ground, and with nothing 
to impede their vibrations, they are heard at 
quite as great a distance as the large bells in 
the towers. About their date I know nothing. 


Ashen, Essex. 


The Cup of Love (2™ S. vii. 278.) — Nothing is 
more common in wills of the seventeenth century, 
than bequests of tankards, silver cups, and other 
plate; but I have never met with them under the 
designation of “Cup of Love,” or any similar 
name. Pp. F. 
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Epigram (2™ S. vii. 418. )-—I do not know 
who was the author of the epigram quoted by 
Apuba, but the noblemen alluded to are the 
Earls of Spencer and Sandwich ; the former of 
whom devised (or is said to have done so) an 
overcoat without skirts, much worn by elderly 
centlemen within my remembrance, and called 
after its inventor a Spencer. Lord Sandwich 
brought into fashion the luncheon of seasoned 
pone between slices of bread and butter which 
goes by his name. Joun Pavin Paxirs. 
~ Haverfordwest. 

“ When Tom Macaulay’s Indian sits, 
Where London’s ruins stretch afar, 
Little he'll think of England’s fame, 
Of Waterloo and Trafalgar. 
« Yet England's Earls e’en then shall live, 
Remember’d by our tawny censor, 
Whilst yet he boasts his ‘ Sanrdwi« h? bo xX, 
And wraps him in his * Spencer.’ ” 

From an old contributor, the gravity of whose 
character and profession shelter themselves under 
themask of Eriscorus (which he hopes to be). 


Brest-summer, or Bressommer (2™ S. vii. 89. 
404.) — On a term like this, which has excited so 
much inquiry, and puzzled so many wise heads, 
one is almost afraid to risk an opinion. The fol- 
lowing is offered, subject to correction, and with- 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


out any wish to disparage the explanations given 


by previous correspondents. 

Summer, or sommer, is the 
beame in building” ,(Cotgrave), 
beam of a floor” (Halliwell). 
bressommer, or brest-summer ? 
Bret is in German a board or plank. Bret- 
summer, then, bressommer, or brest-sommer, is 
imply the beam or girder which supports the 
boards or flooring, the floor-beam. 

The origin of bret is supposed to be the old 
German pritsche, something made of wrought 
tinber, boards, or planks. (Cf. Gr. mpigew, to 


“great master- 
“the principal 
What, then, is 





saw.) Tuomas Boys. 
Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Of the Conduct of the Understanding. By John Locke 


Edited by Bolton Corney. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Of a book of which Hallam writes —“ I cannot think 
any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put 
this little treatise in the hands of a boy about the time 
when the reasoning faculties become developed ” — it may 
well be matter of surprise that no separate edition is 
mentioned in the Bibliotheca Britannica, or to be found in 
the British Museum or Bodleian Library. Messrs. Bell 
& Daldy have done good service by republishing + it from 
the press of W hittingham, and under the careful editor- 
ship of that most sc rupulous of editors, our valued corre- 
spondeut Mr, Bolton Corney. 


A Note to the Cornicallis P. ‘apers ; embracing, with other 
Revelations, « Narrative of the E 


traordinary Career of | 
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Francis Higgins, who received the Government Reward for 
the Betrayal of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By William 
John F itzpatric k. (Kelly, Dublin.) ‘ 

This is a curious collection of materials for illustrating 
the state of party and the press at a most momentous 
period of Ireland’s history. It throws much light upon 
many parts of The Cornw allis Corres _— nee, but is well 
worth reading without any reference to that work, for 
the picture it affords of Dublin society in 98. 

Hudibras. By Samuel Butler. With Variorum Notes 
Sé lected principally fro nG ey and Nash. Edited by Henry 
G. Bohn. (DBehn.) 

Mr. Bohn has here a double claim to credit —as the 
publisher of a cheap edition of JZudibras, and as its pains- 
taking editor. 

Our Woodlands, ITeaths, and Hedge 
scription of Trees, Shrubs, Wild Fruits, 
of their Insect Inhabitants. By W. S. ¢ 
trated by the Author, (Routledge ) 

We cannot pay a higher compliment to Mr. Coleman’s 
little book than by saying that it is a worthy companion 
to Wood’s Common Objects of the Sea Shore and Country. 

Choice Notes from “ Notes and Q cries.” (ih ik L we.) 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

We must for obvious reasons conte 
recording the publication of this 
the Series of Choice Notes select 


‘3; a popular De- 
\e., with Notices 
jleman. Jilus- 


nt ourselves with 
- the second volume of 
1 from this Journal. 





Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell at their new rooms 
in Leicester Square, on Monday, June 6th, and four fol- 
lowing days, the extraordinary Manuscript Library of 
Dawson Turner, Esq. We advise all our friends interested 
in Autographs and MS. Literature to secure a copy of 
the very excellent Catalogue which Messrs, Puttick & 
Simpson have drawn up. 

Messrs. Southgate & Barrett have a curious sale on 
Monday next, consisting of nine large box portfolios and 
seven parcels of Cuttings, Caricatures, Autographs, 
Tracts, &c., illustrative of the History of Inns, ‘Taverns, 





and Coffee Ilouses and their Signs. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Lerrens 1 i Onrwoa ro Pottancacs. Syo. 170. 


*«* neon toting particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Me ect & Datoy, Publishers of ** NOTES AND 
QU ERIES,” 1 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Pater on Picreresove. 
x's Lecrunrs tro Worxtxe Mrx. 4 Vo 
Ilisrony. After Vol. ¥. 


wd, Bookseller, 79. New 


Lovpan’'s Narcarat 


Wanted by 7 ras M sate Street, City. 
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os Maidenhe ad.) We had not th t, but the suggestion isa 
y good one, and shall have out st atte nti 
Lan «. A sonis entitle d to quarter his mother's armat ith ate pater: vl 
she was ah civess (that is, if si ud n s 
the y have all dice dw thout is ue). Property doesn 2 amfoot the yuestion. 
Qoery. Fur the derivation of Conundrum, p. 29. of this lunes 


A aswers to other correspondents in oui 


Basaran, — 2nd S. vii. D. 423. col. ii. lL *to;" p. 416. col. ii. 


1. 19, sor“ Rewent" read * Newent.’ 


va al ano Qvenies"” is publie hed at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The subscription for Stampro Coris for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the l’ublishers (including the Hay- 

arly Ixpex) t lis. 4d., which may be il by Post Office Order in 
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& SON'S Show Rooms contain a large 
suitable both for Home Use and for 
on Bedsteads with Brass Mountings 
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